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Awakened 


By Ethel Bostick Ritche\ 


Life has been mine! 
Life with its treasure 
Full to the brim, 
Pressed down, good measure 
Rich, palpitant life that throbs and thrills 
\nd has never recked of a sad world’s ills 
\h, Life has been mine! 
But somehow, today, 
\ shadow has crept o’er my heart to stay 
| have thought of the others, 
Sisters, brothers, unblest, hard, wild, 
\nd even a child into who fac« 
Life has never smiled. 
Health has been mine! 
Buoyant, compelling ; 
Red blood in my veins 
To high tide swelling ; 
The glorious power to do, to do 
\nd strength sufficient to pursue 
The gleaming dreams in my soul welling, 
The future in the present telling 
\h, body aquiver with health, and brain 
Respondent! Then why this pain: 
| have thought of the scores 
()f sufferers, the hideous sores, 
The faces lined with grief, the blind 
\h God! Now I know that Death is kind! 


Riches are mine! 
Shelter, warmth, food, 
very requisite thing for the body's good ; 
Every exquisite thing to delight the mind; 
The thing that I wish for, that I find 
But in this hour, 
The thought wings home 
Of the pitiful dower 
Bestowed on some; 
Of the countless many who work, strive, pray 
But whose hands are empty at close of day 
1 whom riches have rendered dour, 
Hlave thought of the shivering, shelterless poor 
Love has been mine! Dlessing transcendant! 
Gift without which all gifts attendant 
\re Dead Sea apples to the soul; 
\nd gift alone that makes one whol« 
Man and his mate, mother and child 
\ceme of happiness undefiled 
\h, Life and the Love which glorifies! 
But something in me awakens and cries, 
For, low in my ears, has come the moan 
Of the many,many who walk alonc 
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Potential Colombia 
By William Plotts 


HE northern part of South Amer- 
ica has been settled by Europeans 
longer than any other part of the 
western continents, and although the 
western Carribbean coast has had—at 
least until the European war—excel- 
lent ocean transportation by eight lines 
of steamships—besides ‘those passing 
through the Canal, it is the least devel- 
oped of any part of America that is 
contiguous to the ocean. 

This is the more remarkable when 
we consider how lavishly nature has 
endowed these countries, especially the 
Republic of Colombia where the writer 
has spent the most of his time during the 
last six years. 

Most of the Americans in Colombia 
are gold miners from California, and 
wherever one meets them the same 
story is told. All have excellent mines 
or prospects and no capital with which 
to develop, or at least, not enough capi- 
tal to overcome the lack of transporta- 
tion to and from the coast. However, 
the production of gold—on which there 
is a small export tax, has greatly in- 
creased in the last year or two, owing to 
the success of some American and Brit- 
ish operators who have one or two 
dredges at work,—the first dredges, | 
believe, in Colombia. 

It is 350 miles as the crow flies, from 
the mouth of the Magdalena river to 
togota, the principal city. It takes 
from ten to fifteen days however, to go 
up, and a day or so less to return, de- 
pending on the condition of the river. 
The fine plateau surrounding Bogota 
is above 8,000 feet in elevation, and ex- 
cellent potatoes, grains, etc., are pro- 
duced there. Yet all such products used 
in the coast country come from Scot- 


land or North America, as the freight, 
about $20 per ton, is prohibitive. 

Cattle raising is the principal indus- 
try, not only because Colombia is an ex- 
cellent cattle country, but because cattle 
can be transported anywhere in the 
country on their own hoofs, while in- 
animate products can only be moved on 
the backs of animals. The country is 
getting well stocked up with cattle, and 
exportation is likely to be considered in 
the near future. 

The backwardness of transportation 
is mainly owing to inability to get away 
from the notion that the Magdalena 
river, the natural highway to the inter- 
ior, is “navigable.” It is just navigable 
enough to blind the people to its ineffici- 
ency. A mixture of water and soil 
washings in about equal proportions 
must always remain an inefficient high- 
way, when combined with a three to 
six mile an hour current.: 

A larger proportion of Colombia con- 
tains oil and gas showings than any 
other large country. Northwest Colom- 
bia contains a fine coal field, extending 
to within 60 miles of the coast, with 
beds up to ten feet in thickness and a 
coal that is the lowest in ash and sul- 
phur of any known. Yet the sixty or 
seventy shallow draft river steamboats 
on the Magdalena river system burn 
wood for fuel, although the writer’s 
seventy-five foot steamboat was forced 
up a branch river into this coal field, 
where we shoveled coal from a six foot 
outcrop on the river bank into the boat. 
However, coal is not an attractive 
freight on a shallow swift-flowing river, 
especially as the freight rate is eight 
dollars a ton for a stretch of 600 miles 
on the main river which is much more 
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navigable. The Magdalena, near its 
mouth has all the appearance of being 
as mighty a river as the Mississippi. It 
has sufficient water there for ocean ship- 
ping, but the nearly continuous stiff 
northeast tradewind on the almost tide- 
less Carribbean has formed a bar which 
the country is too poor so far, to pene- 
trate. 

Two cheap railroads (one good one 
would be much better) extend from har- 
bors near the mouth of the river on the 
coast, to the river, where the freight is 
transferred to river steamboats which 
ascend the river—when they can—to 
the rapids about 600 miles from the 
mouth; thence another railroad some 
thirty miles, to where there is another 
stretch of “navigable” river. Then 
there is another transfer to a railroad 
which, after running in a nearly reverse 
direction until some thousands of feet 
elevation is attained, ends at the be- 
ginning of another railroad with a dif- 
ferent gauge, which finally delivers you 
at Bogota. As there are no arrange- 
ments at any of the terminals for sche- 
dule connections, it does not require a 
professional railroad man to understand 
how unsatisfactory such transportation 
is. People accustomed to the saddle 
find it more satisfactory and speedy to 
ride a mule from the steamboat land- 
ing below the rapids to the city, or vice 
versa. 

There are one or two other railroads 
terminating at the river. All these roads 
are of meter or less gauge, so that none 
of them would be available as a link in 
a really modern road, and as the local 
traffic is light, it is likely to be a long 
time before the country has really effi- 
cient transportation unless a concession 
that amounts practically to a monopoly 
is given to some strong concern that is 
able to build a really efficient railroad. 

Half of the country is heavily tim- 
bered, containing some of the finest for- 
ests in the world, from which comes the 
cedar from which all our cigar boxes 
are made; the cost however of getting 
out and transporting building timber 
is generally prohibitive, building mater- 
ial in the coast country being mainly 
imported cement and corrugated roofing 
with soft wood-burned brick, excepting 
that for the peons’ huts, which are mere- 
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ly thatched roofs mounted on crooked 
sticks, with sometimes bamboo lath and 
mud plaster. 

Such a country, without transporta- 
tion, must remain mainly pastoral and 
agricultural—for even the miners must 
be fed with food raised in the vicinity. 
But imagine an agricultural country 
without a plow. I have never seen a 
plow in Colombia except such as I 
took there for road making, and which 
were not used, as hand labor was cheap- 
er. I understand that plowing is done 
on some places on the plateaus, but the 
bulk of the products of Colombia are 
raised without it, the newly cleared 
land only being available. In a few 
years of such “cultivation” the soil be- 
comes as hard as brick. It is then aban- 
doned and quickly grows up with 
bushes. Another field is then cleared 
of the small trees and brush, and is 
burned over, when the soil is friable 
enough to grow the corn, cotton, and 
vegetables for a year or more, the culti- 
vation consisting in cutting down the 
sprouts from the stumps until the crop 
gets a good start. 

Now that cattle raising is profitable 
it is the custom after a crop or two of 
corn or vegetables, to scatter seed of 
the guinea or para grass, which, when 
it gets a good start, will to some extent 
smother out the bushes and weeds, and 
on which one cow an acre can usually 
browse. I have seen guinea grass 
which would hide a man on horseback. 

The principal reason why the ground 
is not worked is the lack of large strong 
animals. Large horses or mules do not 
stand the climate or the inconsiderate 
treatment, very well. Even oxen can 
not be goaded to any considerable work, 
and the day of the “petrol” machines 
can only come after the development of 
the native oil fields—and of course, 
transportation. 

In travelling in Colombia we usually 
start very early, and it is customary for 
my Colombian companions to stop at 
some cattle corral where milking is go- 
ing on, to get a drink of milk. The 
milking, which is done only once a day, 
would be a matter of some interest to 
a North American dairyman. The 
vaqueros, on foot and horseback are 
seen hotly pursuing a gigantic horned 
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cow, finally successfully roping her, 
after which a calf in the adjoining cor- 
ral is secured in the same way and tied 
close up to the cow’s front legs. The 
gyrations of the hungry calf in trying 
to reach its mother’s udder has a patho- 
logical or perhaps psychological effect 
on the cow which enables the vaquero 
to secure the prized milk. If any of the 
liquid is left to meet Nature's intent, it 
is not the fault of the vaquero, as, the 
cows being difficult to secure, only 
enough are milked to obtain the neces- 
sary amount. The whole proceeding is 
typical of the way every thing is done. 
The cattle of Colombia always look 
fine, but it is improbable that the dairy 
breeds, such as we have here would be 
successful, on account of the coarse 
pasture. 

Colombia is about the size of Alaska, 
and contains about five million inhabi- 
tants. Besides the lowlands—which of 
course, are tropical, it contains much 
temperate highlands, and some that are 
arctic in rigor. The mining laws are 
as liberal as any, and immigration and 
capital are welcomed. Although United 
States citizens are fearful lest they be 
treated unfairly, this fear is unfounded, 
as we are treated as well as any other 
foreigners, so far as I can observe. 
For about a dozen years the Colombians 
have been clamorous to arbitrate the 
matter of our taking from them their 
best province, Panama. All of our 
diplomats who have become acquainted 
with the facts advocate an adjustment 
if possible otherwise than by arbitra- 
tion. It seems as if we, like al! other 
peoples, are willing to arbitrate only if 
we are likely to win, and have a ten- 
dency to smother up matters that are 
not distinctly creditable to us, and to 
forget them—unless the other fellows 
have the wherewithal to make us take 
notice. 

But whatever our views regarding 


the taking of Panama, our government 
—or rather, our bureaucracy at the 
Isthmus of Panama maintains a humili- 
ating nuisance of which we ought all 
to be much ashamed. I refer to the 
perpetual quarentine at the Isthmus, 
against all the Latin American coun- 
tries, which is especially unjust and 
offensive to Colombia on account of its 
proximity. Other countries quarentine 
only against places having epidemic or 
contagious diseases, but Colombia has 
no more of these than we have, and in 
general is as healthful as our own 
country, with the exception that more 
localities perhaps are subject to some 
form of malaria which it is claimed is 
not infectious. The Panama route is 
the only practicable way to cross the 
continent between Mexico and Argen- 
tina, and by taking possession, build- 
ing the canal, and establishing this 
damnable institution we have actually 
impeded travel instead of facilitating 
it. You can imagine what an obstacle 
to travel for the Latin-Americans this 
quarantine is, by my always coming to 
Southern California from Colombia via 
New York, instead of New Orleans, 
which is the logical route were there no 
embargo. 

There are many speculations as to 
why this quarantine is maintained, but 
the most rational to me is the general 
ill feeling that prevails between our 
officials at the Isthmus and the Colom- 
bian government officials: 


Our government also, seems to want 
to discourage foreign intercourse. The 
inspection of passengers is very rigid 
and often discourteous. No foreign 
visitor can land on our docks without a 
fee of $4, and now foreign tickets are 
heavily taxed, but in no other civilized 
country is there such a useless, humiliat- 
ing, and senseless embargo on travel as 
this Panama quarantine. 





When Pidgin English you essay 
Meaning “R” and saying “L”, 
It sure must sound like—well, 
Very queer! the idea you convey 
When it’s “rice” you're trying to say. 
Arthur Lippincott Fullwood. 








Experience: $8.40 


By Cruse Carriel 


A T the very moment Boeford Gar- 


ner, dramatic man on the Chi- 

cago Dispatch received a wire 
telling him that there was a position 
open on the Los Engalos News, a meet- 
ing fraught with vast importance to 
that city of the Saints was being held 
in the office of the Chief of Police. The 
wife of the mayor, descending from her 
machine before the city hall had been 
“spoken to.” True, it was afterward 
discovered that the speaker was none 
other than the mayor’s secretary, but 
the wife of the mayor didn’t know that, 
and just suppose it had been someone 
else! Nor was this all. Policewomen 
working out of the Chief’s office re- 
ported that men were observed to be 
constantly tipping their hats and speak- 
ing to women on the streets. These 
men ignored the policewomen who at- 
tempted to approach them, so there was 
no way to ascertain whether they ac- 
tually knew those to whom they spoke. 
3ut there was a suspicion, a very grave 
suspicion, that they didn’t! 

It will be readily discernable to the 
zealous advocate of civic betterment 
that such a condition is one of great 
danger to any municipality and one that 
should immediately be abated. So 
thought the Chief of Police and all of 
those organizations that so ably assist 
the police officials of any city in the 
proper performance of their duties. De- 
coys, recruited from the very best 
society, were employed and the game 
was on. 

Everyone knows all about newspaper 
men. So it is not surprising to learn 
that before starting for the land of sun- 
shine and flowers, Garner’s watch, a 
pair of cuff links and a ring undertook 
a course in the Semitic language, spec- 
ializing in Yiddish. But knowing the 
breed, how can one account for Gar- 
ner’s imperviousness to the stunning 
girl who entered his car at a brief stop 
toward the end of the long journey 
about thirty miles out of Los Angeles? 
He saw her not at all, although she was 
good to look upon and, the uncharitable 
might say, had assisted Nature nobly 


in providing a rejuvenating oasis for 
the eye of the wearied traveler. She 
was not flashy, nor brazen, nor bold. 
She was, to eye of the average male, 
just satisfying. But Garner missed her. 

Los Engalos represents purity ne 
plus ultra and the inhabitants therein 
are called Saints for a reason. When 
Garner landed in this community whose 
moral uprightness can be compared only 
to the pure, searing flame of an acety- 
lene blow-torch, he appeared quite the 
antithesis of either purity or Saint. To 
be brief he looked like a bum, felt like 
a bohunk and really was a fairly decent 
sort of a chap sadly in need of a bath, 
a shave, two hours and_ seventeen 
minutes worth of sleep. Had he stood 
on the corner with his baggy kneed 
trousers a crowd would probably have 
gathered about to see him jump. But 
he didn’t stand on any corners. In- 
stead, he started to walk with no idea 
of how Los Engalos is scattered over 
the map, its tall buildings—you know, 
up to ten stories—flung like dice across 
the table. So in the course of events 
he struck Main street, the Rosemere 
hotel and an adventure. 

Now, Mountain street in Los En- 
galos is hotels, graberterias, Sunday 
churches that are week day picture 
shows, clubs and a park. Broadway is 
theaters, women’s shops, city hall and 
chicken alley. River street by day is 
hotels, clothing stores, banks and such 
like ; at night, one continuous taxi stand 
for the full, swinging sweep of the curb, 
imitation cabarets if such things can be 
imitated, and busts, beer and bubbles. 
Main street is all that is left; and it is! 
After running the gauntlet of all or the 
luxuries mentioned in the penultimate 
paragraph and adding a satisfying 
meal, Garner stood in the entrance, in 
this case the exit of the Rosemere hotel 
with a cigar in his mouth and a half 
baked idea in his mind of reporting to 
the editorial sanctum of the News for 
duty. 

As he stood there a girl passed. 

She was attired in a crepe de some- 
thing, and black, dress. The hat was 
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black. One of these cobwebby things 
that looks like the frame work for a 
spider’s web with tiny, pink rose buds 
entangled about the brim. Her feet 
were encased in these trim, new, high 
shoes that lace up to the knees and were 
small enough not to resemble canvassed 
cured hams in them. Besides, she had a 
nose, mouth, chin, hair, lips and eyes. 
She was regular! 

“Pretty nice town,” thought Garner 
as his eye fell upon this fugitive from 
St. Anthony’s vision. “And friendly,” 
he added as the girl flashed him a look, 
just a glance, you know, over a retreat- 
ing shoulder. But he stood there, busi- 
ness before pleasure, and besides, Gar- 
ner was not a flirt. Neither was he 
a woman hater. Some friend of the 
feminine persuasion had usually accom- 
panied him to the shows he honored 
with his presence in Chicago, but here 
he supposed he would have to go alone 
for awhile until he made a few ac- 
quaintances. At about this time in his 
chain of thought, the girl reached the 
corner, turned, and started back. This 
put her on the inside of the walk, and 
when she reached Garner— 

Now, if you are a woman, I know 
what you are saying—cat, huzzy and 
suchlike—but if you are a man, what 
would you have done? Well, Garner 
did just that, and who is there among 
the sterner sex to deny him three wild 
cheers. I pause for an answer. (Si- 
lence. ) 

His hat was doffed as he stepped 
along side, for of course she kept on 
walking, but slow, slow— 

“Its beautiful weather, we are hav- 
ing, isn’t it?” he remarked. That’s 
usually about what is said. 

“Why, yes,” she acquiesed demurely, 
glancing up only quickly to drop her 
eyes. Also standard practice. 

And then it happened. From a near- 
by doorway came a woman who has 
been variously described. Some call 
her“ the dearest thing, so interested in 
her work, you know,” and others call 
her another kind of a “D” and add 
“old hen” or some other affectionate 
sobriquet. 

“Young man,” said this battle-ax, or 
bulwark of decency (just as you pre- 
fer), “you’re under arrest.” 
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Garner gasped. A chaperon, no 
doubt, but surely one was not arrested 
for speaking to people in the wild and 
woolly west. “Pardon me,” he said, 
“but Miss - er - we’ve been acquainted 
some time,” indicating the girl who 
stood quietly by. “I don’t believe I’ve 
had the pleasure of meeting you before. 
But that’s all right. My name’s Gar- 
ner, and—” 

“But you’re under 
ated the coppess. 

“Now, now, isn’t that nice,” said 
Garner with a broad smile. This was 
a new brand of dowager facetiousness, 
but no doubt she meant to be kittenish. 
“Come on. We'll all go down to this 
little tea shop down the street.” 

“Well, I'll show you,” snapped the 
policewoman, ignoring Garner’s con- 
cilatory attitude, and out came the 
little tin whistle with three cute little 
blasts. A traffic officer strolled majes- 
tically over from the corner. 

“You're pinched for flirtin’,” he in- 
formed Garner. “If you want t’hire a 
taxi, all right. Otherwise, I'll hav’ 
t’call th’ wagon.” 

Now, if this were a cartoon, I would 
indicate a half dozen exclamation points, 
three stars and a flash and call it an 
idea eminating from Garner’s mind. 
Out came a bit of copy paper and a 
pencil. 

“Haha!” he said, rather than laughed, 
“Haha! I’m from the News getting 
a story on the anti-flirt squad, but I 
never expected anything like this! 
You'll all have to come up to the office 
so I can get a picture.” 

The traffic officer grinned and started 
back to his crossing. 

“Come on,” said Garner to the 
policewoman and her decoy. 
“Oh, we can’t do that! 

would spoil everything.” 

“But I have to have a picture, or lose 
my job.” 

“And if you do have one, we'll lose 
ours!” 

“Well,” said Garner magnamimously, 
as he could well afford to be, “we'll have 
to let it go.” And he sighed. The 
policewoman stepped into a _ nearby 
store to telephone while Garner and the 
decoy strolled down the street. 

“I should be awfully sore at the way 
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you put it over on me,” said Garner, 
“but just to show you I’m not—come 
on and have lunch with me.” The girl 
looked at him slowly. 

“All right,” she said. 

As the two disappeared into a res- 
taurant, a somewhat excitedly appear- 
ing policewoman emerged from a store 
a full block down the street. The words 
of the Managing Editor of the News 
still rung in her ears. “There is no 
one named Garner with the News,” he 
had said over the telephone. “We are 
expecting a man, but he has not re- 
ported as yet.” 





The lunch was a dinner, for she 
ordered well. The check lay on the 
table between them now, and Garner 
was leaning forward in that confiden- 
tial attitude characteristic of the time 
and the place and—Oh, sure! the girl. 

“T’m awfully glad I met you,” he said. 
“Even in this disagreeable way. It 
doesn't seem natural for you to be doing 
this kind of work. You don’t look it 
at all.” 

“But I am it all over,” said the girl. 
“Of course, I’m not a policewoman, 
but I am a member of a society for the 
suspression of this kind of thing. There 
are too many men who think every girl 
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they look at is ready to fall in their 
arms.” 

“We just hope it,” said Garner facet- 
iously, “And anyhow, you’re not doing 
your duty or you’d have me in the 
cooler right now.” 

“You didn’t succeed in pulling the 
wool over my eyes, if that’s what you 
mean,” said the girl playing tentatively 
with the check. “I knew all the time 
that you are not on the News for I came 
in with you this morning on the “Over- 
land” and I saw your ticket when you 
were talking with the Pullman conduc- 
tor. But I didn’t give you away.” 

“That’s encouraging.” 

“Yes. You told a good story; too 
good to spoil. And your fine would 
have been pretty stiff,” she paused and 
Garner leaned forward in pleased anti- 
cipation. 

“You just pay this and count yourself 
lucky!” 

She placed the waiter’s penciled 
check on the table and walked out. Gar- 
ner watched her go with a feeling akin 
to that associated with a high speed 
elevator on the down trip. Slowly he 
took up the check. 

It was for $8.40. 

He paid it. 





Trees 


By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


T 


HE woodland trees are solemn trees; 
They sway and whisper in the breeze 
Like wondering lovers awed by all 


The Mystic silences that call. 


The trees of town are harlequins ; 

With winks and shrugs and mocking grins 
They say: “Just see how straight we're set 
In rows and lines so prim, and yet 

Not puritanic can we be— 

Good fellows, every one, are we. 

The drunkard makes of us his stay; 

The harlot lingers on her way 

Beneath our shade; here children play; 
Here cravens plot; and here their prey 


Find haven. 


Ah! with all we see 


Of love and hate and misery 
We needs must laugh or else we too 
Go mad with knowing all men do.” 
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Psychic Causes of Ill Health 


By Josephine A. Jackson, M. D. 


sicians have been like the traveler 

who could not see the city for tie 
houses. They failed to see man because 
the view of him was obstructed by his 
body. House or body represents but 
the dwelling place of man, and not man 
himself. 

The complexity of man’s body has 
well engaged ages of scientific study. 
Anatomy is the study of its structure; 
physiology, of its function; pathology, 
of its diseased conditions; biology, of 
the laws of life ; immunity, of the chemi- 
cal and biological activities maintaining 
health. In the five years now required 
by high grade medical schools, the time 
is all too short for the student to ac- 
quire a broad conception of the facts 
and principles and laws that govern 
the physical body. And yet man’s body 
is but the physical evidence of his ex- 
istence. 


|: puguing the study of disease phy- 


Over the Border 

For some thirty years past certain in- 
vestigators have ventured into the realm 
of the psyche, studying phenomena, ac- 
cumulating data, and making deduc- 
tions which have come to be recognized 
as well-established principles governing 
man’s activities as a thinking being. 
“I think, therefore I am.” 

We think of the houses of a city as an 
expression of man’s activity, and of his 
body as the means of expression. Back 
of both is the dynamic force called 
libido by Freud and Jung, vital impulse 
by Bergson, personality by Winston 
Churchill, and psyche or ego by earlier 
psychologists. Whether this force is 
working well or ill can be known only 
by its expression through the physical, 
but in the one case there is psychic 
health, and in the other psychic disease. 
An ill-chosen synonym for the latter is 
functional nervous disease. 

We know nerves to be physical struc- 
tures with a special adaptation for 
carrying inward and outward sense- 
impressions and their motor-responses 
in the activities of life. But in func- 
tional nervousness the nerve structure 
shows no disease, although such mis- 


taken phrases as nerve exhaustion, neu- 
ritis, naked nerves, starved nerves, etc., 
have obtained credence, because man 
has been conceived Of only in terms of 
the physical. It is not the body that is 
ill, but the psyche, the very personality 
itself, which can manifest its ill-health 
only in disordeded bodily expression. 
Physical or Psychical? 

Skill in diagnosis is required to de- 
termine whether a given symptom points 
to disturbance of mind or of body. Loss 
of appetite may mean either that the 
powers of the physical organism are 
busily engaged in combating some poi- 
son circulating in the blood, or that the 
personality is “up against” conditions 
for which it “has no stomach.” 

Paralysis may be due to a hemor- 
rhage into the brain tissues from a dis- 
eased blood-vessel ; or it may symbolize 
a sense of inadequacy and defeat. Im- 
potent rage, halting feet, stammering 
tongue—all these give man evidence of 
a disturbed ego rather than of a dis- 
eased brain. 

Insomnia occurs as a symptom in 
acute infections when the brain cells 
are irritated by chemical poisons cir- 
culating in the blood-stream. These 
chemical substances should be neutra- 
lized, if possible, by some drug intro- 
duced as a medicine; or the brain cells 
must be rendered less susceptible to the 
irritation by a narcotic, lest their over 
activity result in harm to the physical 
organism. 

But with greater frequency insomnia 
accompanies and evidences psychic dis- 
turbances, and is then absolutely devoid 
of danger to body or brain. (It is an 
inaccuracy to speak of body and brain, 
for brain is essentially physical and a 
part of the body, but its function as 
thinking machine gives it a primacy of 
importance to which we pay homage by 
separate mention. ) 

Let me repeat: insomnia that is not 
due to the action of a chemical irritant 
on the brain cells is devoid of danger 
to the brain cells, and will never cause 
mental disease (insanity). 

Prolonged enforced insomnia such as 
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may be conceived of as occurring now 
in the rank and file of the battling 
armies of Europe may give so little time 
for carrying off fatigue-products that 
by their very accumulation the brain 
cells may be irritated and fail of nutri- 
tion with resulting mental disturbance ; 
but the chemical factor is there, beyond 
dispute. 
Slumberless Sleep 

In the wakefulness of nervousness 
the activity has become automatic, and 
hence makes the least wear and tear on 
the physical organism. We scarcely 
realize the very low minimum of expen- 
diture of energy in automatic function- 
ing. The heart does not grow weary 
although it contracts from sixty to 
ninety times per minute, without ceas- 
ing, throughout a lifetime. Every four 
seconds the muscular fibers of the dia- 
phragm contract with sufficient force to 
move all the organs in the abdominal 
cavity downward and outward to the 
extent of one or two inches, and this 
necessitates, among other things, over- 
coming the inertia of a four-pound liver, 
of a stomach varying in weight accord- 
ing to its food content, and in the case 
of women, of a corset which, while not 
an abdominal organ, nevertheless exerts 
a pressure thereon of from five to twenty 
pounds. We never stop breathing—to 
rest awhile! The diaphragm may make 
an unusual excursion as we loosen the 
corset-string, but we call it a sigh of 
relief. 

These and other activities are auto- 
matic, which means _ self-regulating 
and wholly independent of conscious 
thought. There are other activities, less 
essential for the maintenance of life, 
which act automatically but not contin- 
uously. The muscles of the neck hold 
the head erect without conscious effort, 
until sleep disconnects the nerve-end- 
ings. It would burden any other group 
of muscles to sustain the weight of the 
head, as is evidenced when you go to 
sleep with your head on your arm. But 
the neck-muscles, working automatical- 
ly, make no complaint of weariness 
even at nightfall. 

The amateur chauffeur, or the be- 
ginner in music, can do satisfactory 
work for a limited time only; the con- 
scious effort tires. This means that 
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fatigue-products have accumulated in 
greater degree, that tissue cells have 
broken down with greater rapidity, and 
that time must be given to restore and 
relieve. 

The same individual greatly increases 
his capacity for work as his movements, 
mental and physical, become automatic. 
Less combustible material is required; 
fewer combustion products are formed ; 
the mechanism is simplified, and the 
output is multiplied. In this same way, 
when insomnia becomes a habit, it per- 
sists automatically with the minimum 
of tire to the organism. There is no 
truer saying than that “Habit spells 
ease.” 

The Way 

The question then arises, “What 
started the habit of insomnia ? and, since 
it does the physical organism no harm, 
in what way is it pernicious?” Let us 
see. 

In a psychoneurotic disease the symp- 
tom is always the result of a suggestion. 
The idea of illness appeals either to the 
imitative faculty, which is as highly de- 
veloped in the suggestible nervous in- 
valid as it is in the monkey; or to the 
faculty of the organism for expression, 
which recognizes in the symptom a 
ready outlet for instinctive desires and 
wishes that would give offense to the 
ethical sense of the individual and of 
society if they were given frank and 
open expression. 

Every psychoneurotic symptom is a 
means of expression for repressed and 
forgotten impulses, and is therefore a 
relief to the personality and tends to the 
preservation of the individual rather 
than to his destruction. The nervous 
invalid is not short lived—but his family 
may be! The symptoms may be exhib- 
ited for ten, twenty or thirty years 
without appreciable effect on body or 
intellect, but with a lamentable dearth 
of achievement in useful directions. 
Reason enough for banishing nervous 
insomnia! 

Welcome Inventors 

In a wide survey of the symptoms of 
functional nervousness one character- 
istic is to be noted, namely: that the 
symptom secures for the individual no- 
tice which was not likely to come other- 
wise. The nervous invalid is the sub- 
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ject of solicitous care by his family, his 
associates, the family physician and the 
specialist. Pomp and circumstance that 
are so dear to the child-mind make their 
appeal again to the dissociated powers 
of the personality. These are some of 
the things that are done for him (are 
any of them done for you ?) : the striking 
clock is dismantled, the household 
noises are muffled, a Burbank or some 
conjurer evolves quackless ducks for 
him, and over the ocean from Germany 
come veronal, trional, adalin, aspirin,— 
all merchantable by-products of the 
manufacture of death-dealing explo- 
sives. 

This one characteristic of finding 
pleasure in personal ministrations is 
plainly a reversion to the infantile phase 
of life. The baby demands and obtains 
the center of the stage. His education 
consists in his learning to subjugate his 
personal impulses to the convenience of 
the social whole. One summer evening 
the baby-girl had tried vainly to find 
some excuse for obtaining my presence 
at her bedside after completion of the 
usual elaborate ceremonials attendant 
upon going to bed—a drink of water, 
the pillow softened, certain dollies be- 
stowed in definite order, covers tucked 
in, lullabies sung, and then Good-night. 
But still the calls came, “Doc. Jo, I 
want you!” (Mother replies) “Baby, if 
I come upstairs again, I'll whack you.” 
(Baby replies) “I want to be whacked, 
I want to be whacked!” Very like to 
this is the cry of the poor neurasthenic 
who, by her importunity, has prevailed 
upon the surgeon to remove her appen- 
dix, her gall-bladder, her genital or- 
gans, her tonsils, and finally comes back 
that he may have a whack at the opera- 
tion scar! 





The Last Tune! 

A luncheon was attended by a num- 
ber of women, several of whom, as it 
happened, had been in the hands of sur- 
geons. The table-talk resolved itself 
into a discussion of the various opera- 
tions of the guests, when at length a 
bright woman, not yet reached by the 
contagion, remarked, “I thought I was 
invited to a luncheon, but I find it is an 
organ recital.” 

Let us look into this frequency of 
surgical interference in women and 


gather therefrom some ot the signs of 
the times. Sixty percent of the opera- 
tions on women are necessitated by the 
physical results of gonorrheal infection. 
Next in frequency, up to recent date, 
have been operations for vague nervous 
symptoms, such as frequent pain in the 
abdomen, back and head, loss of appe- 
tite, and constipation. 

The results of surgical treatment in 
these latter cases were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association, in June of last year. 
The following is the conclusion as 
voiced by Dr. Alfred Gordon of Phila- 
delphia, and concurred in by eminent 
specialists in all lines: 

“In the majority of my patients the 
former nervousness not only remained, 
but became accentuated,” and “One 
must be very cautious in advising oper- 
ative procedures on the generative or- 
gans.” 

Let us consider the ultimate causes 
for these lamentable conditions, before 
we make final adjudication of blame. 

Woman by nature is as richly en- 
dowed with sex instincts as is man. 
You will concede this point more read- 
ily if we speak of them as reproductive 
instincts. They are one and the same, 
but the term sex has acquired unjustly 
a connotation allied to sensual. Hear 
what Kipling says as to the constitution 
of woman. 

‘‘But the woman that God gave him, every 
fibre of her frame . 

Proves her launched for one sole issue, 
armed and engined for the same, 

And to serve that single issue, lest the gen- 
erations fail, 

The female of the species must be deadlier 
than the male.’’ 

Instincts are ineradicable. They are 
often restrained, often repressed to a 
degree that arouses doubt as to their 
existence. But they are there in all 
their completeness, and the repressed 
energy manifests itself in activities ap- 
parently indifferent but really symbolic 
of the purpose of the instinct. 

Are Husbands Natural? 

What is this repression? How is it 
brought about? Why is it more 
marked in women than in men? The 
measures taken to prevent a girl’s be- 
coming a tomboy are measures of sex- 
repression quite as much as of sex-dif- 
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ferentiation. Over-reaction of sensitive 
little souls to lessons in modesty causes 
distortion of normal sex-development. 
Ignorance concerning the phenomena 
of life is commended as innocence, 
while it really connotes the abnormality 
of repression of legitimate sex-curios- 
ity. The young woman blushes at 
thoughts of love! But the young man 
is filled with a sense of dignity. We all 
smiled at the picture of Miss Philura’s 
confusion as she hesitatingly sent up to 
her Creator a petition for the much- 
desired boon of a husband! But really, 
why shouldn’t she want one? 

And why is the pregnant woman loth 
to announce her pregnancy? Should 
the pleasures of love be taboo? In or- 
der to deaden her senses to the uncon- 
scious lure of the reproductive in- 
stincts, the young woman makes a fetish 
of dress and social position, and consid- 
ers only the marriage of convenience. 
The young man, in the meantime, pur- 
sues the professional studies or commer- 
cial training which will bring him means 
and position. There has been much less 
of repression of legitimate instincts in 
the young man; but the training in 
sublimation or conscious direction of 
the vital energies into altruistic channels 
has been insufficient. Since the woman 
of his class will not marry him until he 
has money, he satisfies his unrepressed 
and undirected instincts in a commer- 
cial way. Goods subject to barter are 
subject to contamination. That this 
holds true in the realm of sex is proved 
by statistics of venereal diseases. In a 
late marriage too often a contaminated 
body accompanies the material treasures 
that the standards of society have de- 
manded. 

But the woman pays in still other 
coin for the repressions which had their 
inception in faulty childhood training. 
She suffers more frequently from func- 
tional nervousness than does man. 

Among the structures in the body 
that have yielded the secrets of their 
functions most reluctantly to painstak- 
ing scientific investigation are the glands 
with an internal secretion. Those best 


known at present are: the hypophysis 
cerebri, lying under the brain in the 
cranial cavity; the thyroid and thymus 
placed in front of the muscles of the 
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neck ; and the suprarenal gland covering 
the upper pole of each kidney like a cap. 
Besides these, there are certain organs 
that seem to have the double function 
of elaborating an internal secretion 
which passes out through some duct to 
take part in one or the other of the 
processes of blood-making, digestion, 
elimination and reproduction. These 
latter are spleen, pancreas, liver, kidney, 
ovary and testicle. 
Do You Think Heavy? 

Now it is a matter of common ob- 
servation that secretions are profoundly 
affected by mental states. The mouth is 
dry, the kidneys are over-active, the 
milk dries up, the hands are clammy ; 
these are all mental phenomena. 

The wizards of science, working 
ceaselessly in their physiological labora- 
tories, have learned to weigh and meas- 
ure such intangible things as the emo- 
tions. 

Like the air, the emotions when in a 
state of calm make equal pressure on all 
portions of the personality and so pass 
unperceived. But again, like a chilling 
east wind, an emotional storm may 
sweep over the organism, leaving appre- 
ciable and more or less permanent 
effects of its force. The severe electric 
disturbances accompanying a_ wind- 
storm have their exact counterpart in 
the body swept by an emotional storm. 
Every emotion, however slight, gener- 
ates an electric current in the body. 
The physiologist has in his laboratory 
an instrument called a galvanometer, 
which measures with exceeding delicacy 
any change in. the flow of a galvanic 
current. If this instrument is placed in 
circuit with a body and a galvanic cell, 
a certain deviation of the needle may be 
noted at the moment when the conver- 
sation touches on an emotional topic. 
In the case of a thief, increased deflec- 
tion of the needle will follow upon the 
presentation of incriminating evidence. 

Another machine in this laboratory is 
one for weighing the effects of an emo- 
tional idea. The subject is brought into 
equilibrium in the recumbent position on 
a delicately balanced scale. He is asked 
to imagine himself making great exer- 
tion to climb a steep hill; the result of 
his thought is to tip the scale downward 
at the foot-end. When he is engaged in 
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working out some difficult problems in 
mental arithmetic, the head-end tips. 
This phenomenan is the result of the in- 
creased blood-supply in any functioning 
organ. 

Still another machine is the one for 
testing blood-pressure. This is in com- 
mon use in the physician’s office, and we 
regret to admit that its abuse is almost 
as common. The instrument measures 
accurately the force of the blood-stream, 
but it does not supply the intelligence 
requisite for correct interpretation of 
the results. High blood pressure may 
be due to a very considerable variety of 
causes, some transient and some perma- 
nent; some harmless, and some threat- 
ening. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that the emotions greatly in- 
fluence blood-pressure; so whether it 
be to obtain an accurate reading, or to 
avoid injury to weakened arteries, let 
me urge you to harness your emotions. 

But we have not exhausted the re- 
sources of this laboratory. There are 
chemical tests, and X-ray photographs, 
and physiological tests whereby the se- 
cretions of a healthy body subjected to 
fierce emotions are found to produce 
poisonous effects, not only on the body 
itself, but on its nursing young. 

Horrors! 

Here is a test well suited to arouse 
indignant pity in the heart of the anti- 
vivisectionist, if she were here; but | 
am sure the intelligence of OUT 
WEST'S readers speaks against any 
such probability. 

A cat is given an appetizing dish of 
food, to which some bismuth powder 
has been added. An hour later the 
X-ray photograph shows peristaltic 
movement of all the digestive organs, 
meaning that digestion is in full swing. 
The experimentor now gives pussy’s 
tail a short, incisive pinch, and takes 
another photograph. Almost instantly 
all peristaltic movement ceases and may 
not be renewed for the space of an 
hour. By chemical and blood-pressure 
tests it has been determined that the 
suprerenal gland, in immediate response 
to the emotional irritation, pours a 
large amount of adrenalin into the 
blood-stream, which serves to check ac- 
tivity in the muscles of the digestive 
tract and concentrates all the energy 
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of the body in the organs of defense,— 
the voluntary muscles and the thinking 
brain. 

Potency of Fear 


There has been discovered in the 
blood of a woman in labor, a substance 
which, if injected into the veins, will 
establish labor-pains in any pregnant 
woman. This is evidently an internal 
secretion appearing only at term and 
for the purpose of exciting contractions 
in the muscle of the womb, that the 
child may be delivered. Apprehension 
on the part of the expectant mother can 
so interfere with this internal secretion 
as to cause all contractions to cease, 
thus endangering both mother and 
child. The obstetrician who does not 
have the power of inspiring confidence 
is lacking in an essential qualification. 

The symptoms of exophthalmic goiter 
are intensified to a dangerous degree by 
the element of fear; and whether the 
disturbance in secretion in the thyroid 
is not primarily the result of psychic 
shock is still a question in dispute. 

Psychic Disorders 


We will now touch upon two condi- 
tions which require the addition of a 
qualifying phrase to the topic under dis- 
cussion—some symptoms of ill-health 
not wholly dependent upon physical 
causes. These two are: first, a mental 
disturbance incident to adolescence, es- 
pecially in boys ; and, second, the meno- 
pause in women. ; 

Carl Jung, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
and Adolph Meyer, of Johns Hopkins’ 
University, and others, recognize in de- 
mentia praecox—a disease of adoles- 
cence—a want of balance in the internal 
secretions, particularly those of testicle, 
thyroid and hypophysis. They recog- 
nize further the tremendous influence 
for good upon these cases, of the right 
intellectual and emotional atmosphere. 
If the organic fears and misconceptions 
that take hold of the boy’s mind can be 
dissipated by wise counsel and environ- 
ment, if hope and courage and the joy 
of life can be inctlcated, the struggling 
vital powers are aided in the secretion 
of right chemical substances, and the 
immature brain-cells are spared irrita- 
tion by the poisonous products of de- 
pressing emotions. 
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Don’t Carry a Fan 

The menopause is a physiological 
process that should be accomplished 
with as little mental and physical dis- 
turbance as accompanies the establish- 
ment of puberty. The same internal se- 
cretion is concerned in both. At the 
menopause a new disposition must be 
made of the secretion, and its presence 
in the blood is the cause of the sudden 
dilatation of the blood-vessels that is 
known as the hot flash. This passes in 
a moment if an emotional factor is not 
added to prolong it and if it is not con- 
verted into a habit. If my audience will 
follow my prescription, I will guarantee 
a safe and easy voyage through “the 
change.” 

First: Remember that it is a physio- 
logical process and therefore abun- 
dantly safeguarded by nature. 

Second: Remember that the sweat- 
ing and flushing are made worse by 
being noticed. 

Third: Do everything in your power 
to keep from public knowledge the fact 
that you are no longer a_ potential 
mother. Do not mop your face with a 
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handkerchief, nor gasp for breath, nor 
carry a fan to the theater, if you are 
past forty. 

In closing, let me urge you to remem- 
ber that disease may be caused: first, by 
physical forces; or, second, by psychic 
forces; that the first are mechanical, 
chemical, bacterial or thermal; that the 
second are ideogenic, consisting of 
buried memories, misconceptions, re- 
pressed impulses. Let me insist still 
further that physical forces cause actual 
injury to physical structures, which can 
be healed only by removing the cause ; 
and that the psychic forces cause dis- 
turbed functioning only, which can be 
restored by giving expression in right 
directions to repressed impulses, by 
bringing buried memories to the surface, 
where they will dissipate under the heal- 
ing light of day, and by forming new, 
correct and high conceptions concerning 
all the laws of life. Seventy-five per 
cent of the cases of ill health are due 
to psychic causes, disjointed thinking 
rather than a disjointed spine. There- 
fore, LET US LEARN TO THINK 
RIGHT! 





The Editor's View-point 
By Josephine Myers. 


HE Editor sat in his easy chair! 
Yes that’s what the writers with gusto say! 


But it’s not so easy as I declare, 
To sit here and read! for day after day 


Their poems on “Spring” and on everything! 
From the earth beneath, to the Heaven above, 
Then to the first again and sing and sing, 
Or write Prose reams on the subject of love. 


Then to add to my bliss the “Social Dame” 
Threats she will snuff my candle out! 

If I fail to mention her Honorable name 
With “Photos” galore of her latest “Rout.” 


Oh! give me a song of hate or of sin! 
Despair or death! or of pessimist woe! 


T 


I'm so tired of “slush” that they might slip in 
And I could send them a dollar or so! 
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Universal Military Service 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


an army would it take to whip Cuba 

if that country should declare war 
on us?” or some such question as that, 
let us rather ask (1) What does Uni- 
versal Military service mean? (2) Why 
is it necessary? (3) What will be the 
results? (4) How long will it take to 
institute such a system? 

Universal military service means that 
every able bodied man between certain 
ages should spend a portion of his time 
under the supervision of competent mil- 
itary experts learning the rudiments of 
modern warfare. Clerks, doctors, law- 
yers, journalists, mechanics, preachers, 
ditch-diggers, all would have to answer 
the call and join the ranks. Only the 
mentally or physically incapacitated 
should be excused from service. 


[oan of asking “How much of 


It is necessary that the United States 
of America should have this training 
because our present army is pitifully 
inadequate as a protection either against 
internal or external trouble. As 
amended by the present Congress the 
recruiting of the army depends entirely 
upon voluntary service. No considera- 
tion is given the discouraging fact that 
it is almost impossible to bring our 
army to its present authorized strength 
through such methods, owing, in no 
small degree, to the physical inefficiency 
of many applicants. 

This method is wrong and has been 
proven so time and time again. Great 
Britain filled up her army with the 
finest men of the kingdom the men of 
spirit and strength went into the army 
because they could not properly exist 
on the return of their labor at home. 
They were scattered over the earth at- 
tending to their duty, while the heart 
of the nation was slowing up through 
the lack of red corpuscles. In our army 
men usually, under voluntary service, 
enlist during hard times. They enlist 
because they can find nothing better to 
do to live. Therefore, when times get 
better they do not feel particularly well 
paid for protecting the country when 
their brothers are at home earning good 


wages, and perhaps building for a 
home. 

Our militia is almost useless, witness 
the Texas episode. The men train, at 
their option, once or twice a week. The 
loafing habit is bred and a feeling of 
inequality among the masses because 
their own kind are hired by the state to 
keep them under subjection during 
strikes. ‘‘Scab-protectors” is the name 
given the National Guard, in itself a 
misnomer. 

But aside from this reproach that sol- 
diers feel towards civilians, that they 
enlist to protect the country and are 
poorly paid in money and respect, there 
is a much deeper and graver reason for 
universal service. 

The average citizen of the United 
States is earning his own living by the 
time he is twenty years of age. At the 
time when he should be building up his 
health and strength for the old-age 
fight, he is undermining both by the 
ceaseless grind in factory, mill and 
office. He gets neither proper food nor 
proper shelter, nor proper out-door ex- 
ercise. In other words the country has 
reached a period of decay. Cities are 
terribly over-crowded, millions are 
without employment all the time, vice 
and degradation from a repulsive ulcer 
on the body politic. Tliis means that 
the country as a whole is going to be 
less vigorous, less able to combat evil 
influences and less able to reach that 
goal of unification which is necessary 
if a nation wishes to live. 

Inequality in opportunity is con- 
stantly increasing, and the distance be- 
tween the top and bottom growing 
greater. Debility of the people results, 
as evinced in idle talk, unrest, anarchy, 
hatred and bitterness towards govern- 
ment and employers. 

On Decoration Day we saw a handful 
of proud old men, stepping with mili- 
tary tread down Broadway. They were 
following the flag they fought for, the 
flag for which they have been fighting 
ever since. The battle flags were hardly 
furled before these men, then younger, 
seized their plow handles and started a 
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work of regeneration. We can witness 
that the work has been well done, and 
it was accomplished by the men whose 
motives were unified in the unification 
of the country. 

Now the result of universal military 
training will be five-fold: (1) We will 
have a nation of strong men, healthy, 
two-fisted men who can work out their 
salvation anywhere. Three or four 
months out of a year for four years at 
the age when men either make or mar 
their future, twenty to twenty-four, will 
bring increased efficiency. Each man 
will have a strict training that will help 
him in the walk of life he chooses. 
There will be the orderly habit of mind 
instilled that is so necessary to success, 
and the fine physical balance that is 
more than necessary. It is paramount. 
(2) The nation will be unified. Every 
man will feel that he is training for the 
good of old Glory, and not for labor 
unions, anarchy, employers and land- 
lords. He is not going to remain a Pole, 
a German, a Russian, a Jew, but the 
training camp will make him first, last 
and all the time an American. As in 
France every man should carry a baton 
in his knap-sack. Rich young men are 
going to dig trenches with the man who 
cleans his tather’s boots. Classes are 
going to gain an understanding of the 
other’s psychology. An understanding 
sympathy will be created in the wealthy 
for the tenement worker. The prole- 
tariat which, properly speaking, has no 
representation in our government at the 
present time, will become vitally inter- 
ested in the nation’s affairs. And until 
this is done our democracy is a farce. 
(3) The process of centralization which 
is going on in industry will be quickened 
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and completed; labor and capital will 
cease to be as such. Instead there will 
be the commonwealth of the United 
States. (4) The centralization of in- 
dustry will result in the proper co-ordi- 
nation of industry and government. 
Every man will feel himself first, a citi- 
zen of the United States, second a mem- 
ber of industry. Whatever measures 
are passed in Congress for industry will 
be passed with an understanding on the 
part of our representatives gained 
through direct contact with rich and 
poor alike. (5) With this strong, uni- 
fied government behind them our con- 
sular service will become a world-regen- 
erating power. Credit can be extended 
through the national banking system to 
weaker nations, in order that our indus- 
try may have an adequate out-let for its 
products. 

The thread of gold that will unite these 
various effects will be the educational 
institution which will upbuild itself to 
keep pace with the times. Instead of 
the few fairly strong educational sys- 
tems we will have one system of train- 
ing based upon the needs of the country 
socially, industrially and intellectually. 

For this reason, military training in 
schools, if not in harmony with a uni- 
versal military training, will be false. 
We will be training our educated men 
to die first in time of war. The men 
who should be prepared to assist with 
mental equipment will be sacrificed. 
Nor is this all, for it would put off the 
day of universal education which ,will 
come with universal military training. 
If started at once a generation would 
see the majority of our American men 
rejuvenated and the process of unifica- 
tion well under way. 





The Goal 


By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


HEN I'm tired of the road and the grade grows steep, 
When the sun goes down and the grey shadows creep 
Like wierd, haunting ghosts with their silent tread; 


I think of you, on a little ahead, 


And I get up and go! And I whistle along, 
Repeating the notes of your own echoed song, 

For I know on the trail, somewhere ‘round the bend, 
There, waiting for me, is a fire and a friend! 
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The First Law of Nature 


By James A. B. Scherer. 


WRITE this article as a pacifist. I 

say pacifist, not passivist. As a mat- 

ter of fact, the two words are so 
much alike, and the spirit of passivity 
has so permeated a large body of pac- 
ifists that a new word is needed to de- 
note those who hold with the school of 
Norman Angell and John Bates Clark 
rather than the schools of Chancellor 
Jordan and Mr. Bryan. “Civilist” 
would seem to be a good word to de- 
note the man who believes in the civil 
progress of states in distinction from 
the goal of an ambitious and aggressive 
militarism, just as, in engineering, 
civil engineering grew up in distinction 
from military engineering. If we use 
civilism as an all-inclusive term to ex- 
press this great modern movement, we 
find it as comprehensive as socialism— 
which includes all shades of socialistic 
opinion, from the sane patriotism of W. 
J. Ghent to the derisive anarchism of 
Max Eastman. Norman Angell and 
John Bates Clark are as far removed 
from W. J. Bryan as Ghent is from 
Eastman. I believe, with Norman, An- 
gell, that aggressive force is wrong, 
but that the ability to repel aggressive 
force is right, and indeed necessary, at 
the present stage of evolution, to exis- 
tence; that war is a huge economic fal- 
lacy, as the present war has demon- 
strated, but that, when it breaks out, 
we must be able to check it with de- 
fensive warfare, precisely as, on the 
slopes of our mountains, the rangers 
stand ready to repel forest fires with 
effective back-firing. I believe the 
powerful economic indictment which 
Dr. John Bates Clark uttered before 
the Twilight Club of Pasadena, when 
he declared that war substitutes for pro- 
duction “competitive destruction.. Liv- 
ing young men are its raw material. 
Death is its finished product, while 
feebleness and mutilation are its un- 
completed products, and the tragic fate 
of women and children is a by-product.” 
But I also agree with Dr. Clark—who, 
by the way, is one of the chief officers 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace—when he says: “Na- 


tions must have their clubs and be ready 
to use them if they expect to keep their 
dominions and their wealth.” A civil- 
ist such as I am is a man who, because 
he believes in evolution, and has studied 
the long progress of man, believes that 
brain will ultimately triumph over the 
brute that is in us, and love over hate; 
but who, because he faces facts, knows 
that this time has not yet come, and that 
brain must still fight brute for self-ex- 
istence. A civilist is a man who abhors 
the aggressive militaristic spirit of the 
German Emperor, as manifested in one 
long unbroken string of bombastic and 
incendiary speeches, beginning with 
his ascension of the throne and still un- 
ended, and who opposes to the spirit of 
the Kaiser the spirit of Washington, 
who said: “To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace.’’ Just because I believe 
in peace | believe in preparation. 

| make this distinction between pa- 
cifists and passivists because people are 
saying to me lately: Why have you 
changed your mind? Why have you 
repudiated your advocacy of peace? 
How do you reconcile your present posi- 
tion with the speeches you once made 
before clubs and peace societies? Sup- 
pose I have changed my mind. In 
these days when the whole great face 
of the world is changing, is there a 
single one of us infinitesimal pygmies 
that has not changed his mind on some 
subject or other? But as a matter of 
fact | have not changed my mind on ‘he 
fundamental position of civilism. The 
Passivists who applauded my speeches 
applauded those portions that suited 
them, while the other parts obviously 
made no impression. They remember 
now only the stuff that was assimilable 
with sentimentality, and deny the ex- 
istence of those gritty facts which their 
systems failed to assimilate. I am go- 
ing to take my passivist friends at their 
word, and assume for those speeches 
which they applauded an importance 
they really never possessed ; I am going 
to quote from those civilist speeches of 
mine those counterbalancing terms with- 
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out which pacificists make themselves 
ridiculous in my judgment, and, what is 
worse, inflict on the country a propa- 
ganda that threatens to undermine its 
existence. The worst feature of this 
propaganda, next to its prevention of 
preparedness, consists in its tendency 
to emasculate the fibre of our people by 
denouncing all wars, righteous as well 
as unrighteous, and by proposing no 
moral substitute for the patriotism and 
virility of our heroic fathers. 

The first of those four speeches of 
which my passivist friends think they 
approved was an attempt to point out 
precisely this danger. Borrowing 
William James’ famous phrase, “The 
Moral Equivalent of War,” I quoted 
from that essay, with approval, as fol- 
lows: 

‘*So long as anti-militarists propose no 
substitute for war’s disciplinary function, 
no moral equivalent of war, analogous, as 
one might say, to the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, so long they fail to realize the full 
inwardness of the situation. We must make 
new energies and hardihoods continue the 
manliness to which military mind so faith- 
fully clings. Martial virtues must be the 
enduring cement; intrepedity, contempt of 
softness, surrender of private interests, 
obedience to command, must still remain 
the rock upon which states are built.’’ 

I also said: Bernhardi is well within 
the truth in saying: “Military service 
not only educates nations in warlike 
capacity, but it develops the intellectual 
and moral qualities generally for the oc- 
cupations of peace. It educates a man 
to the full mastery of his body, to the 
exercise and improvement of his mus- 
cles; it develops his mental powers, his 
self-reliance and readiness of decision; 
it accustoms his to order and subordi- 
nation for a common end; it elevates his 
self-respect and courage, and thus his 
capacity for every kind of work.” 

To these citations I added words 
which, if I felt them deeply a year ago, 
seem to me far more in need of strong 
emphasis today: 

Let us go on and confess my fear that 
Europe may derive lessons and benefits 
from this terrific scourge which we may 
miss, and, missing, suffer for. There is 
a blessing of the scourge. Frightful as 
are its wounds, and sore as may be its 
pains, yet it is written that when the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 
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eth every son that he receiveth—even as 
a father the son in whom he delighteth. 
Not that I believe this war to be sent of 
God ; far from it; I believe it the work 
of hell—but be that as it may, there is 
a fruit of discipline and a blossoming 
out of hardness and suffering that 
Americans have known and profited by 
in the past, and need somehow to find 
and profit by again. Not through war— 
Heaven forbid! But there is a softness 
of prosperity that melts the marrow in 
the bones, a swelling of the winds of 
plenty that puffs up with pride, a degen- 
eracy that follows fast on slackened 
nerves, a dry rot of slothful ease. Quite 
conceivably we may win material gain 
out of this war; our barns may be filled 
with plenty, and our presses burst out 
with new wine; but if for this material 
gain our eyes are to stand out with the 
fatness of greed, while our souls shrivel 
within us and our hearts grow flacid 
from want of manly strain and the no 
less manly sympathy that comes only 
from suffering, then Europe will be the 
chief gainer from this war, after all, and 
we the loser. For what doth it profit 
a nation if it gain the whole world and 
lose its own soul? 

I earnestly beg my passivist friends to 
give heed to these words out of an ad- 
dress which they professed to approve. 
I beg them further to listen now, al- 
though apparently they did not listen 
then, to this passage from an address 
commemorative of the centennial of 
peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, delivered just after Lin- 
coln’s birthday last year: 

“We are so fresh from Lincoln's 
birthday that I cannot forbear a cita- 
tion from his speach before the Lyceum 
at Springfield on the possibility of 
foreign invasion. He said: ‘Shall we 
expect some trans-Atlantic military 
giant to step the ocean and crush us at 
one blow? Never! All the armies of 
Europe, Asia and Africa combined, with 
all the treasures of the earth (our own 
excepted) in their military chest, with 
a Bonaparte for commander, could not 
by force take a drink from the Ohio or 
make a track on the Blue Ridge in a 
trial of a thousand years!!’ 

“He said that when he was young,” 
I added; and then—“I do not know 
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whether, if Lincoln were living today, 
he would be opposed to stronger na- 
tional defenses or a more effective navy 
than we have. Personally, I believe in 
the police function of an army and navy, 
but think we should go no further than 
being sure of adequate defense power. 
I also venture to believe that if Lin- 
coln were alive today and had the op- 
portunity of speaking for America in 
this time of Europe's extremity, he 
would use all his influence at the close 
of this war in behalf of the doctrine of 
reduction of armament, as illustrated 
by our experience with England.” 


I am even more strongly in favor of 
a universal international reduction of 
armament after the close of this war 
than I was a year ago, because I have 
come to believe, with Professor Ritter, 
that either we must restrain our capac- 
ity for self-destruction or commit racial 
suicide ; but I am also more strongly in 
favor of self-defense than I was then, 
because | think our national welfare is 
far more seriously threatened. This 
conviction had, in fact, grown to such 
an extent that when I was asked to 
represent the American Association for 
International Conciliation at San Fran- 
cisco last August I said: “I cannot 
blind myself to the fact that as a nation 
we are practically undefended—waiting 
passively, like some fat oyster, for the 
possible covetous fork. I believe in a 
working army. Make the present army 
and navy efficient, and then take a leaf 
from the wise little book of economical 
Switzerland. Under the civil control of 
the government why should we not or- 
ganize upon the slopes of our moun- 
tains, in the wastes of the deserts, and 
along the flood-threatened valleys, great 
camps of a constructive army of peace, 
trained to the conservation of resources, 
inured to wholesome hardship, and drill- 
ed also sufficiently in military tactics, 
so that they would find a noble moral 
substitute for war in saving and hus- 
banding the bounty of Nature, thus 
serving the State as soldiers of the com- 
mon good, yet ready also for defense 
whenever defense may be required? Not 
a dollar of their pay would be wasted, 
but every cent permanently invested. 
The hardihood of our fibre would be 
toned up, the loss of billions averted, 
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the pressure of unemployment alleviated, 
and a peaceful army of a million men 
gradually built up, inspired not with 
military ambition but with the joy of 
creative achievement in the service of 
the State, and therefore, because they 
have put their own bone and muscle 
and blood into it, all the more ready in 
time of national peril to stand like a 
stone wall against the threatened inva- 
sion. The problem of providing ade- 
quately for the national defense of a 
country as large as the United States is 
a large problem and must be solved in 
a large way. We shall never have a 
war unless it is the result of our own 
heedless indifference, apathetic neglect, 
and inexcusable unpreparedness.”’ 

In refreshing the passivist memory 
by these citations, | am not at all con- 
cerned for the defense of my own posi- 
tion; that is of no particular conse- 
quence ; but I am intensely concerned in 
bringing once more to their attention 
facts to which they have closed their 
eyes. It seemed to me finally that their 
good natured wishes had fathered so 
many blind thoughts that I begun to be 
afraid of my own association with the 
movement ; and, in an argument on be- 
half of preparedness last February, | 
made my own position clear by declara- 
tions which I present briefly again sim- 
ply because they express my most earn- 
est convictions : 

“A condition and not a theory con- 
fronts us. Some of us Have held to the 
beautiful theory that a time would come 
when arbitrament should displace the 
sword; some of us still hold to that 
theory, but are convinced by the logic 
of events that the time of its fulfillment 
is not yet. We cannot by thinking peace 
impose it upon the rest of the world; 
and the rest of the world—two-thirds of 
it, in fact—is not minded as we are. 
Today the United States is the single 
peaceful-minded nation of all the great 
powers, and she stands unprotected amid 
a gang of calculating international rob- 
bers. The nations of the earth have 
entered upon an era of cold-blooded ag- 
gression, wherein burglary and viola- 
tion are ordinary proceedings. We must 
lock our doors, install an adequate bur- 
glar alarm system, and station the dog 
at the door. Not to see this obvious 
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fact is to hide our heads in the sand. 
We should let Europe see that we still 
hold to the words of Pinckney when he 
replied to the French directory, ‘Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute; while our domestic motto 
might well be, ‘Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for aggression.’ Our pres- 
ent plight, as has been said, is a con- 
stant invitation to some grinning thug 
to make a rich and rapid haul from the 
fat defenseless heir of virile fighting 
grandparents.” 

Opponents of preparedness frequent- 
ly advance the argument that this coun- 
try is too big to be conquered ; forget- 
ting the patent fact that our very im- 
mensity makes us the more vulnerable 
to attacks and raids. A European staff 
officer once said to an American: “It 
is true that your country is very large; 
but its heart is very small and very vul- 
nerable, and you must remember, my 
friend, that in nations, as in individuals, 
the body falls if the heart is struck. Let 
us get a map; I will show you.” 

The “heart” of the United States, 
comprising only three percent of our 
area (being not nearly as large as the 
single state of Montana), contains 
twenty-five million people, half the 
wealth of our country, our capital, with 
all the machinery of national govern- 
ment, the executive centers of all our 
great industries, New York City, the 
richest city in the world, nearly all the 
factories which might be converted into 
munition producers, the principal navy 
yards, the war colleges, the headquar- 
ters of our general staff, the capitals of 
the states of Maine, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Deleware, and Pennsylvania. 
Study the map and you will see how de- 
fenseless it is, this heart, and how easily 
it might be held if once taken. What 
then of Mr. Bryan’s million men who 
would spring to arms between sunrise 
and sunset, especially if they had no 
arms to spring to? 

Other opponents of preparedness say 
that when this war is over the nations 
of Europe will be exhausted and there- 
fore harmless. History proves the ex- 
act reverse to be true. Nations are 


never so strong, from a military point 
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of view, their armies are never so effec- 
tive, as immediately following a long 
conflict. A nation may begin a war 
with five million men, and a year later 
may have lost one million of them, but 
any two million of the survivors could 
probably defeat the entire unseasoned 
five millions of the year previous. In 
1862 France dared to disregard the 
Monroe Doctrine and invade Mexico; 
but in 1866 she meekly agreed to aban- 
don Mexico and Maximilian, for even 
Napoleon III had no wish to try conclu- 
sions with the veteran army that march- 
ed down Pennsylvania Avenue in May, 
1865. Greece, it has been said, was 
never stronger than after Platea and 
Salanis, nor Rome than after the second 
Carthaginian War. President Wilson 
has done wonderfully well with his mul- 
titudinous notes to Germany, thus far; 
but if Germany should at any time lose 
her willingness to listen further, he 
might as well “talk to a sardine with- 
out a can-opener,”’ as some sardonic vag 
has said—‘a chip on each shoulder and 
both arms in a sling.” 


President Harry Garfield of Williams 
College does not agree with his brother, 
James R. Garfield, about preparedness. 
In a published address he has even 
denied the validity of the Maximilian 
episode as an apposite illustration in the 
argument for military preparedness. He 
has cited Rhode’s History of the United 
States, but, oddly enough, he has not 
cited that volume of Rhodes which 
treats of this incident. It is interest- 
ing to see exactly what Rhodes does say, 
as bearing on our question whether, at 
the close of a long war, a nation’s mili- 
tary resources are so exhausted that it 
need not be feared. He shows how, 
taking advantage of our Civil War, 
Napoleon III sent French troops to 
Mexico, over 30,000 in number, and 
subverted the Republic, setting a fair- 
haired prince of Hapsburg on _ the 
throne. Our state department, until 
the close of the Civil War, indulged in 
“mild and respectful protests” against 
this French intervention in Mexico; but 
no sooner had Lee surrendered than it 
ceased these “mild and respectful pro- 
tests,” according to Rhodes, “in favor 
of explicit notification to the French 
government preparing them for our firm 
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insistance on the withdrawal of their 
troops. Seward’s aim was to get them 
out peacefully, which would require 
careful management; for the country, 
the army and General Grant favored an 
ultimatum and, if Napoleon met this 
with a refusal, were willing that our 
veteran troops should the Rio 
Grande and expel the French. In antici- 
pation of such a contingency, Grant had 
ordered 52,000 men under Sheridan to 
the Mexican border.” (Rhode’s History 
U. S., vol. vi, pp. 205-211.) It was then, 
when, according to our passivist friends, 
the military strength of the United 
States should have been exhausted, that 
Napoleon got out of Mexico. Seward 
wanted to maintain peaceful relations 
with ambitious France, which is very 
much to his credit, of course; he was 
able to maintain peaceful relations be- 
cause he was prepared—because he had 
as his disposal, so to speak, a “league to 
enforce peace” in the shape of 52,000 
“exhausted” veterans. 

Rhodes does, however, speak of the 
economic exhaustion of this country at 
the close of our Civil War, which left 
the nation “staggering under its burden 
of debt.” Note well the distinction be- 
tween military and economic exhaus- 
tion. Should one of the great parties to 
the present conflict be distinctly  tri- 
umphant, what we shall have will be 
this: a triumphant army of seasoned 
veterans under the complete control of 
a government that we already know to 
be unscrupulous, and faced with the ne- 
cessity of replenishing its depleted eco- 
nomic resources. In other words, De- 
mand plus Power, and Supply minus 
Defense. To such simple terms is our 
problem reducible ; are we too simple to 
solve it? 


cross 


As Mr. Hale says in his admirable let- 
ter to the president of the Pasadena 
branch of the Navy League, our first 
line of defense is the navy, although it 
must be supplemented by an efficacious 
army. 

‘*We should lay down at once at least 
two battle cruisers and two battleships, of 
the highest feasible armament and speed, 
together with an ample number of auxiliary 
vessels, inchuding fast scouting cruisers, col 
liers and other craft. At the same time we 
should provide additional dry docks, distri 
buted along our continental and inland 
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coasts and equipped for the cleaning and re- 
pair of the largest battleships. Further- 
more,every effort should be made to solve 
the problem of slides on the Panama Canal, 
which now leave one coast without possible 
protection, under the necessary policy of 
concentrating the fleet. No one who ap 
preciates the aggressive tendencies of other 
nations, the opportunity they will recognize 
of recouping at our expense the financial 
losses of the war, and the constant challenge 
of the Monroe doctrine, can afford to ignore 
the dangers we are facing. Open to attack 
on our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, ‘de 
fended’ by a few guns mounted at intervals 
of a thousand miles or more, and with dis- 
tant island possessions which generously in- 
vite occupation, we must further recognize 
the possibility of being called upon to meet 
in South America the invasions of nations 
seeking colonies. Can anyone question our 
need of a powerful navy under such con 
ditions?’’ 

Strange as it seems, there are those 
who still question. There are some who 
delight in an array of statistics and 
figures regarding ocean transportation, 
by which they reduce to absurdity, as 
they seem to think, the theory of attack 
on our shores by means of oceanic trans- 
port. But Freiherr von Edelshein does 
not agree with them. Several years be- 
fore the present war this colonel on the 
Prussian staff brought out a little book 
entitled “Operations on the Sea,” which 
you may find summarized in the New 
York Outlook of October 20, 1915 ( pp. 
427-431). 


In this volume the Colonel presents, 
not as a dream or a romance based on 
military possibilities, but in the form of 
a well-considered scientific scheme, a re- 
port of plans for taking possession of 
certain coast cities in the United States. 

The German Colonel points out that 
as soon as coaling stations have been se- 
cured (by the appropriation of the Brit- 
ish West Indies) on this side of the At- 
lantic the German fleet will be in a posi- 
tion to act against the United States. 
Writing four or five years before the 
present war, he shows that there were 
then available transports sufficient to 
ship two hundred and fifty thousand 
men a week for three weeks from the 
mouth of the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Ems. He estimates, however, that the 
first two shipments would be sufficient 
for the purpose. He explains that there 
would be no idea of an assault in front 
of the fortifications of cities like New 
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York and Boston. There is no difficul- 
ty, he points out (and in this he is, of 
course, right), with a selection of prop- 
er weather, in landing at Southampton 
(Long Island) the troops required for 
the occupation of New York. “The 
Americans have no army, and there 
would be nothing to withstand the ad- 
vance of two or three German divisions. 
A similar course would be taken with 
Boston and with Washington. These 
cities would be given the alternative of 
being destroyed or of putting them- 
selves under bonds for satisfactory in- 
demnities or ransoms.” A _ thousand 
millions of dollars might be sufficient, 
he suggests, in the case of New York. 
“With the coast cities and the capital 
occupied, the Republic would crumble. 
* * * We should have no need,” the 
Colonel goes on, “to occupy the country 
as a whole; that would be a large task 
and would give no advantage. Our 
purpose would be accomplished when 
we had secured a dominating control 
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over the policy of the United States.” 


I think that Freiherr von Edelshein’s 
calculations for the transport of troops 
across the Atlantic and landing them on 
our defenseless seaboard are probably 
quite as convincing as those of our pas- 
sivist experts in military affairs which 
prove the exactly opposite conclusions. 

If by internationalism you mean that 
vague utopian babbling which calls pa- 
triotism the last refuge of a scoundrel 
and emasculates our national virility, I 
abhor internationalism. But if by inter- 
nationalism you mean a binding to- 
gether, after this war, of virile nations 
in a common cause, resolved to insure 
progress by enforcing peace, then I| be- 
lieve in it with all my heart and soul. 
But I want this nation to be among 
those nations. I think its very existence 
is endangered by its present defenseless- 
ness. J have a strong prejudice in favor 
of the first law of nature, which ts self- 
preservation. 





Preparedness Parades 


By Cruse Carriel. 


Motiffed by dominance of selfish greed, 


B° some ’tis said we concourse on the street 


Forgetting that ‘twas not from such a seed 
Our country sprung, full-born, to Freedom meet 
As soars the morning’s lark the sun to greet 
When breaks the dawn. From barterers the mead 
Of praise withhold, not from the doer of a deed 
Betokening a spirit armed for feat 
Of valor, or self-sacrifice sublime, 
That home and hearth and country may survive 
Or never suffer foreign tyrant’s heel. 
Gone now are creeds conflicting of long time 
Standing. The nation vibrates, ‘tis alive 
With men, with arms, to do for public weal. 





Claribel 


By Arthur Lippincott Fullwood. 
NDER the shadow of Claribel’s hood 
| | What strange, incomparable loveliness lies: 
What lips that I’d claim all for mine if I could, 
What soft blushing cheeks, and what starry bright eyes. 


Under the lashes of Claribel’s eyes 
What strange yet delightful simplicity looks: 
What Truth that, per se, gives the lie to all lies, 
What wisdom of Love that was ne’er learned in books. 
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A Murder Mystery 


By Madelaine Bernais. 


OHNSON’S covenant with himself 
was always to follow a “hunch.” 
This time the hunch was to follow 

the couple strolling leisurely, dejected- 
ly through the park. The woman's 
eyes looked suspiciously red and the 
man’s mouth had a hard, stern set. It 
was a strange thing, too, the woman 
had said—“And so you've known all 
the time, and wouldn't tell!’—Maybe 
they were connected with the murder 
mystery. 

Johnson’s rubber soles sought the 
greensward. “Keep off the grass” 
signs were not intended to thwart such 
important missions as his. Creeping 
stealthily from tree to tree he paralleled 
the path of the two he was shadowing. 
And now they were sitting down. How 
fortunate the bushes were so thick be 
hind that particular park bench! And 
—what was that? No, it was not a 
dry twig that snapped, it was the man’s 
voice. 

“T tell you he is dead and nothing I 
can do will help matters any.” 

“But, Arthur,” the woman wailed “if 
they only knew something about how he 
died, that would help a little.” 

“Oh, it would, would it?” The man’s 
tones were harsh and bitter. “It would 
comfort them a lot, I suppose, if I went 
to them and told them | shot Philip!” 

“You shot Philip!” the woman fairly 
screamed as she sprang to her feet 
“Oh, how could you? why did you?” 
she cried hysterically. 

“Shut up! you little idiot, do you 
want to tell the whole town? Do you 
think I could stand seeing him after 
what happened? I know, even if you 
will not believe it, who was responsible 
for the fate of our Carlotta. Every 
time he passed the house, there was a 
defiant leer in his eyes—’’ 

“And you did it for revenge!” the 
woman sobbed. “I did it for revenge” 
the man repeated gloatingly. “It was 
the day the folks went away. I saw 
him go down the alley and on into the 
woods and I followed him.” 

“What did you do with—with—?” 


the woman faltered. “The bushes are 
very thick down there” said the man 
stolidly “very few people go that way.” 

The soft, yielding grass gave no out- 
cry as the rubber soles beat furiously 
across it. A dozen yards away a half- 
dozing policeman slouching along his 
beat drew his shoulders up and his 
mouth down as an excited, breathless, 
wild-eyed youth sprang at him gasp- 
ing: “I caught ‘im!—the guy what 
murdered old Slauson—’e’s right over 
yonder —heard him confess every 
bloomin’ thing—how the feller done 
ruin his daughter—how he lay for ’im 
and shot ‘im and hid the body in the 
bushes. Come on man and arrest him. 
‘E’s a tellin it to his wife, and she’s a 
cryin’ ‘er eyes out!” 

True enough, the woman was weep- 
ing. And the man started violently, as 
the arm of the law touched him. “You're 
under arrest” said the policeman. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t” shrieked the 
woman, “we will pay—” 

“Police, arrest ‘er too,”’ commanded 
Dan Johnson, “fer trying to suborn an 
officer.” 

“What in the h— are you making all 
this to do about?” roared the man, “I'll 
pay for the damned cat, but the Joneses 
will have to pay me for my parrot first! 
They know the cat killed it as well as 
I do! 

“What's all this guff you’ve been 
giving me?” said the policeman, eyeing 
Johnson angrily. 

“Well I thought—I heard—why the 
woman wouldn't be crying about a cat, 
would she?” protested Johnson in self- 
defense. 

“Oh it was her sister’s pet,” explained 
the man. “And it’s had the whole 
neighborhood in a row, they were such 
fools about it.” 


“Oh, ho!” exclaimed the policeman, 
“that’s the big maltese of the Joneses 
that disappeared, I believe the reward 
said dead or alive. “You just do 
some sleuthin’, Johnny, to find that 
dead cat and we'll go fifty-fifty on that 
twenty-five dollar reward!” 
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HE patriotic service rendered by the men attending the Summer Military 
Training Camps cannot be over-estimated. It is demonstrable from our 
own experience that at least four times the number of volunteers are 

required to cope with a trained force, so that in case of an invasion of 250,000 
trained men not less than a million volunteers would be required. In the stress 
and fervor of war’s alarms these men would be available as individuals; but 
individuals do not,make an army. They must be trained and they must be offi- 
cered. Each company requires three officers, but owing to high mortality among 
officers, five or six would be a more proportionate number. Now assuming that 
all of the officers of our National Guard are efficient, which is doubtful, we have 
available but a few over five thousand officers to command our army of some 
93,000 men and to train a volunteer force of a million men. In other words 
approximately one officer for each two thousand men. According to Major- 
General Leonard Wood: ‘The magnitude of the task in training volunteer offi- 
cers is apparent when it is realized that it will be necessary to develop not less 
than 25,000 in case we should have to mobilize enough additional volunteers to 
bring our total force up to a million men.” Contrasted to this statement is the 
fact that in our Civil War 25,000 officers were demoted for inefficiency. 


Our chances for success in event of national invasion is in direct proportion 
to the number of trained officers we can have available when it becomes necessary 
to enroll and train volunteers. And so long as submission to the necessary train- 
ing is optional, the man who makes such a sacrifice of time is entitled to the 
highest respect whether he is consciously actuated by higher patriotic impulses 
or a selfish desire to equip himself to boss the job while the other fellow digs 
the trench. 





N considering the question of the National Guard, as in almost every other 

American activity other than the sciences which are necessarily discussed in 

derivative polysylables, the variegated thought pictures created by the words 
employed in the consideration lead to confusion. English “as she is spoke” is such 
a curious beast that it becomes almost imperative to furnish a glossary when one 
desires to convey an unequivocal conception. The militia of these United States 
consists in all the able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
years. The organized militia consists in citizen troops on a volunteer basis under 
the immediate jurisdiction and directed of the various state executives and, more 
remotely, the Eeeuive of the United States. And these, through a most unfor- 
tunate misnomer, are called the National Guard. The term National Guard is 
unfortunate because to the unwary it conveys the idea that we really have a 
national guard when, in truth, we have as many bodies of guards as there are 
states in a more variable, unassimulable and inconglomerate condition of efficiency 
than the physical attributes of the states themselves. The National Guard is no 
more a national guard than the constitution of the State of California is the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


This is not intended to be, and is not a reflection on the active members of 
the militia of the various states. As a whole, these are patriotic gentlemen de- 
voting a disproportionate amount of their time and energy to a cause that is 
far from popular. But in a question of such vital importance as national defense, 
we cannot permit politeness to over-rule efficiency. And the substitution of a 
real national guard garnered together by means of universal service is the 
solution. 
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Geologists Disqualified? 


By William Plotts. 


[The offer of $1,000 made through OUT WEST for a refutation of Mr. 
Plotts’ Isogeotherm Hypothesis is still without a claimant and there ts a coy 
reluctance on the part of those occupying official positions in the geologic world 
to undertake the judging of attempted refutations. A certified check for the 
amount mentioned has been deposited with OUT WEST to be awarded the suc- 


cessful contestant—THE EDITORS.| 


HERE is a tendency, you will no- 
- tice, always to refer to my iso- 
geotherm hypothesis as a “the- 
ory of the origin of oil,” although that 
is only one phase of the subject. The 
reason of course is, geologists do not 
consider that the origin of coal is de- 
batable, which is perhaps ground for 
the objection that the method of inves- 
tigation through a magazine prize offer 
is improper or undignified. 

When a boy in the early days of the 
Pennsylvania oil development, I often 
heard the query as to the apparent re- 
lationship of petroleum and coal. The 
answer of authority was that there was 
no relationship. That answer was not 
satisfactory to me, inasmuch as no 
reason was given as to why the coal oc- 
curred at an orderly distance above the 
oil and nowhere else, and | could not 
help suspecting that the fact of the 
already accepted theory of coal origin 
was the real reason for the authorita- 
tive denial of the relationship. Later I 
noticed the remarkable sameness in cer- 
tain features of the general deposits in 
every region where oil or coal occurred, 
which I soon attributed to the fact that 
wherever those products occurred, the 
deposits had been subjected to a like 
approximate pressure and heat. The 
inclusion of coal in the new theory was 
therefore forced upon me: the origin of 
one was necessarily the origin of the 
other, and this is the real reason to 


which I attribute the opposition and 
even hostility of authoritative geology. 
It is also natural that eminent learned 
geologists should somewhat resent the 
intrusion of an oil driller into the field 
of discussion who was unlearned in the 
methods of presenting such a subject 
intelligently. Perhaps also, such as 
would be impressed with the logical 
force of the evidence would require 
years of study before they would admit 
that their cherished idol had been 
smashed. 

It is necessary to understand all this 
in order intelligently to proceed with 
the task of inducing a proper judge to 
act as arbiter in this matter. Now, 
perhaps we might assume this to be 
more properly a problem of physics 
than geology. We know ‘how eminent 
scholars may become so learned and ab- 
sorbed in detail as to be utterly unable 
to grasp a problem as a whole. If we 
persist in seeking a geologist to decide 
what is, to him, an undebatable ques- 
tion, we will never get anywhere. I 
would suggest that you consider pro- 
posing to some master of physics to act 
as judge, after submitting to him the 
whole correspondence. 

Geologists persistently assume that I 
am offering a theory without any evi- 
dence, while the mere layman can see 
that I am offering excellent evidence 
the ignoring of which by the geologist 
is inexplicable. 








The Hypocrites 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt. 


ONDAY morning following the 
first swim of the year, Art Arm- 
strong was walking dejectedly 

along the path to school. The first bell 
had tolled its inexorable message of 
“Come” and he had seen the first oriole 
of the year, swinging in the top of a 
mapletree. There was a slight breeze 
blowing, laden with all the odors of 
spring. The sun was shining brightly 
after a gentle rain of the night before, 
and if ever a man wanted to take a holi- 
day, this was the day. 

To boyhood, spring means the same 
as it does to a farmer, a time for sow- 
ing; new deeds. All manner of dreams 
and schemes bob up for a moment's 
contemplation, in which the boy imag- 
ines himself a composite of George 
Washington and some other man who 
happens to be successful at the mo- 
ment, usually the President. This 
morning Art was going over a “pard- 
nership” that Charley Erickson had 
proposed to him. In less than a year, 
he had figured out, he would be worth 
five million dollars, and get a special 
message from the father of his country 
for being such a fine example to other 
boys. By the time he was a real man, 
my goodness—well, his father would 
see that he was above hoeing potatoes. 
The extra row he had hoed had not 
served the purpose intended. Four 
more rows were assigned for this week. 

He and Charlie were going to raise 
rabbits and doves, and when they didn’t 
have any more room, they were going 
to buy more land, build large coops and 
pens. 

Art had the rabbits, two pair of 
doves, the fence and boxes. He had 
noticed that one of the rabbits had been 
carrying cabbage leaves down her hole 
and had been shedding hair for some 
time, so he had hopes. 

Deeply in thought over his plans, Art 
was as usual showing no outward signs 
of thinking; that is, he was clipping off 
the tops of the weeds with a willow 
switch. 

Johnny Peterson had the annoying 
habit of always appearing at the wrong 


time. He was unmanageable by love or 
threats, and lived in a constant state of 
war on all peace-loving people, men, 
women or children. He was so small 
the larger boys were ashamed to lick 
him, his mother to tame him,, or his 
father to blame him. He could upset 
more plans, arouse more anger, chase 
more cats, than half a dozen ordinary 
boys. 

Therefore, instead of making himself 
known as he rode on his new bicycle 
along the path, and stopping along side 
of Art, he ran the front wheel between 
his legs and nearly threw him on his 
face. 

“Say, gol darn it, gee whiz. ain’t you 
got no sense? Runnin’ between my 
legs. Don’t get so fresh,” Art blazed 
out while he was getting over the shock. 
Then he saw the new green bicycle and 
his anger disappeared. “‘Wow, where'd 


you git the wheel? Gosh, ain't it a 
peach though. Crescent! Lemme try 


err 

“Naw, ,l’m too fresh I guess.” But 
once stopped Johnny was so _ short- 
legged he could not get astraddle the 
wheel again without help. 

“T wuz thinkin’, that’s all,” Art apol- 
ogized. 

“Thinkin’!”” Johnny said with his 
usual skepticism. “You thinkin’? 
Gonna to form a partnership?” 

What further proof does the Society 
for Psychic Research need that sensitive 
negative souls live who can catch mental 
messages “on the wing’? For Art and 
Charlie had vowed never to tell a soul 
of their new enterprise. 

“Chuck told you,” Art announced ac- 
cusingly. That was one of Johnny’s 
most annoying capacities, he was al- 
ways told all the news, first. 

“Yer a fool ef you go into pardner- 
ship with Chuck. Why, he ain't got 
nothin’ but some old pouters and some 
boxes. I got more myself.” 

“Would you go into it with me?” Art 
asked incredulously. 

“Who said that? I don't have to 
work.” Johnny certainly never did 
work whether he had to or not. 
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“Well, I don’t think I’m a fool. In 
two months’ time we wud have sold,— 
well, ef the rabbits hez five apiece, that 
wud make five pair, an’ we wud keep 
one pair and sell the rest. Sixty, sev- 
enty-five, eighty-five, a dollar. A dol- 
lar in a month. I guess that ain’t so 
bad,” Art announced triumphantly, 
challenging a reply. 

But Johnny’s replies were like a 
woman’s; Art never knew what would 
come next. “Yep, that’s fine, that is. 
One dollar. You never saw a dollar | 
bet. But, here, listen, now supposin’ 
somethin’ gits yer rabbits, then what?” 

“Then wot? Well, I guess the way 
we're gonna fix the coop nothin’ll git 
‘em. That’s what.” 

Charlie came into sight at this mo- 
ment. 

“Say, Chuch, Johnny just said s’posin’ 
a dog gits yer rabbits.” 

“T didn’t say dogs, I said somethin’.” 
Annoying exactitude. 

“But you meant dogs.” 

“Well!” 

“Aw, it’s time fer the bell ta ring. 
Wait fer me this noon and I'll show you 
the coop,” said the practical Charlie 
without noticing Johnny’s new “wheel.” 
Just then the last bell began to ring and 
the three made haste not to be late. 

Art and Charlie started off, but 
Johnny was helpless. He could not 
mount. “Here, Chuck, help me on.” 

“We ain’t got time. Hurry up then.” 

The two boys held the wheel as 
Johnny climbed on, then they gave it a 
push, but Charlie held on and Johnny 
was nearly thrown over the handle 
bars. This lack of respect in Charlie 
for his chief was something Art did not 
like. 

“Ouch! Say Chuck—” but Charlie 
gave the bicycle a forward push and 
Johnny rode on. 

He had to stay after school as usual. 
When he did appear his face was stub- 
born and angry looking. Although the 
topic Charlie and Art desired to talk 
about was rabbits, they seemed to have 
forgotten all about the subject in their 
desire to listen to Johnny. 

“Yu know that big twenty center I 
wuz gonna trade Ack fer his three 
sugar tops. Well, I wuz lookin’ at it 
under my desk and Elmer Anderson 
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punched my elbow and it rolled onto 
the floor, down the aisle toward the 
teacher. She said, ‘Johnny, bring that 
right up to me. How many times do I 
have to tell you not to play with your 
marbles in school? I'll keep this one 
for you until you think you can keep 
it in your pocket.’ I told her I had to 
have it for a certain purpose, and she 
said, ‘Don’t talk back to me, young 
You may stay after school this 


man. 
noon for that. Now ain't that a 
fright? Yu can’t say nuthin’ to ‘em. 


Now Ack’ll go and trade those three to 
someone else.” 

Axel’s marbles were worth three of 
Johnny’s, but because of superior ar- 
gumentation and coercion, Johnny had 
managed to make Ack think he was 
getting a bargain. Art and Charlie 
felt that Johnny would be more lenient 
in his judgment of the business if they 
could sympathize with him properly. 

“That's nuthin’,’ Art commenced, 
which was a tactless remark, for 
Johnny's troubles were always some- 
thing. “I had been studyin’ my gram- 
mar an’ knew all about the darn lesson. 
So I tuk out my history and put it on 
top of the other and wuz readin’ the 
story uv Columbus. I jes got to the 
place where the Indiuns wurshup em ez 
gods and she came sneakin’ around in 
back uv me and saw wot I wuz readin’. 
She grabbed the book outa my hand and 
sez, ‘Arthur, you may go to the cloak 
room until you think you can study 
your grammar.’ | said I didn’t see no 
use in studyin’ when I had my lesson 
and she said what’s a participle. I 
knew wot it wuz all right and I said 
it’s a verb endin’ in i-n-g. She asts if 
bring is a participle and I said I don’t 
know ’em all. I staid in the cloak-room 
makin’ whistles till noon.” 


During this recital Johnny had 
listened with seeming pleasure that 
someone else had come under the 


tyranny of the teachers. 

They arrived at the proposed pen and 
Art explained the intricate system of 
stove pipes and boxes and wire fencing 
that they were building. “The rab- 
bits’ll run inta the next box. By the 
time the dog gits to the third box he’ll 
git tired and quit. Any dog that can 
git ‘em through all the stakes and 
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fences and pipes and boxes is welcome 
to ’em, that’s all.” 

Johnny did not say a word until he 
had carefully examined ,the defenses 
thoroughly. “Say,” he announced ju- 
diciously with one foot forward, “say, 
I wish I was a dog. Huh! Rover will 
get ’em the first night if I know any- 
thing.” 

They withered him with a glance and 
said, “Yer crazy!” 

After school that night, they were 
just putting in the last rabbit when 
Johnny came past on his bicycle with 
Rover loping by his side. They saw 
Johnny point in their direction and 
Rover ran over to investigate. They 
had to drive him off with sticks, and 
then he wouldn’t go until his master 
whistled. 

“Well, wot were you afraid of, I'd 
like to know? I guess no dog can get 
in that pen,” Art accusingly said to 
Charlie. 

“You started it.” 

Early the next morning the boys 
hurried out to see how the pens had 
withstood the certain attack. Two 
boxes were dug up, and the remains of 
three rabbits littered the ground. 


At first they feared to look any 


farther, but when the amazement had 
worn off they dived into the work of 
rescue and found the remaining rabbits 
huddled in one corner of the third box. 
The doves were roosting on a near-by 
barn. 

“Rover!” Art whispered. 


“Yes, the—the thief. I’m gonna kill 
that dog, that’s what I’m gonna do. 
That Peterson kid thinks he’s alto- 
gether too smart.” 

“Sh’h! Let’s get the pen fixed first. 
Somebody might come along.” 

It seems that Johnny was also inter- 
ested in the rabbits for he rode up just 
as they had finished and were pretend- 
ing to feed their stock. Rover was 
with aim. 

The two grief-stricken boys fell on 
Rover’s neck and rubbed his ears, 
stroked his velvety black head, called 
him all the endearing names they could 
think of. “Rover, good old dog Rover. 
Ain’t he the finest dog that ever lived?” 

Johnny was born wise. He watched 
their actions for a little time, as he no- 
ticed the change in the fence. 

“Huh! What are you guys so tickled 
about Rover for? I should think you’d 
kill im. I would if he ate any rabbits 
of mine.” 





“And the Greatest of These” 


By Charles H. Meiers. 


MET a person who had done one act 
Which stood forth in the record of that life. 
I heard that person boasting of the fact 
That ’twas a worthy deed. Amid the strife 
Of commerce it had been a help to some 
Whose heavy burdens had been hard to bear; 
And all were glad to see that blessing come— 
Despite the boast, some virtue still was there. 


And then I met a person, who, for years, 
Had toiled with self-denial day by day, 
Sometimes in weariness, sometimes in tears, 


For others. 


And I said: “Now, tell me, pray, 


About this noble work that you have done 





And which has won for you unbounded love.” 
The answer came: “You seek some other one. 
What I’ve done would not be worth speaking of! 
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What’s In a Name? 


By Regina S. Albee. 


nouncements too seriously, nor feel 

I am setting myself up as a critic, 
least of all, a critic of Shakespeare, 
when I offer the opinion that there is 
more in a name than the great man al- 
lows. I may be entirely wrong in my 
premises, an admission no critic would 
dare make. I might even go further 
and freely state that no one need expect 
me to be right, least of all myself. And 
having thus disarmed criticism, with an 
assurance not unmixed with fear, I pre- 
pare to put the question—What’s in a 
name? “The blood, bones and boots of 
my ancestors are in mine,” says one 
writer, and we are confronted obviously 
with the importance of a name handed 
down through generations; gathering 
weight or brilliance, as the case may be, 
til in the long perspective, we virtually 
visualize, the passions, faculties, forces 
and beauty, of the thing we call charac- 
ter, which a great name is supposed to 
carry. 

For the truth is that very few of us 
achieve character, without the moral de- 
velopment that tradition lends us al- 
though one may readily perceive that 
the disadvantage of having to live up to 
a name, sometimes paralyzes the initia- 
tive faculties and makes for meretri- 
cious mediocrity. It becomes, to carry 
it further, like a garment, fitting so well 
that its shabby threadbareness is noth- 
ing but an empty cocoon, from which 
the spirit has long fled. 

But to inherit a name is one thing, to 
have it wished on you by some fond but 
misguided parent, is another. An in- 
herited name generally carries with it, a 
peculiar fitness, that places the indi- 
vidual where he most naturally belongs. 
And, be he tramp or trader, no amount 
of juggling can quite obliterate the 
walk in life he was intended to tread. 

This, as we all know, was the begin- 
ning of things, a smith was called 
Smith, a miller, Miller. Here in the 
west, where the transition from a miner 
to a millionaire is of a suddenness to 
leave us staring, the thin veneer has 
had no time to harden in the first gener- 


I HOPE no one will take these pro- 


ation, and Bill Smith remains Bill 
Smith, to the end of the chapter. And 
unto the second and third generation, 
does this same sturdiness maintain; al- 
though “William Smith” is engraved on 
son’s calling cards. But let Mrs. Smith 
number three, having too much imag- 
ination, or too little, name her offspring, 
(it’s usually Mrs. Smith who perpe- 
trates the deed) Percival, and then see 
what happens. Like a parasite grafted 
on a sturdy oak,, the parent tree begins 
to degenerate, until there springs in its 
place, Percival Smythe, a name, the 
psychological effect of which, has been 
demonstrated too often; a hybrid— 
“neither fish nor foul, nor good red her- 
ring.” 

By the same peculiar fitness, we find 
names that carry certain criminal ten- 
dencies, the origin of which would be 
interesting to investigate, but being 
committed to brevity, | must needs keep 
to what concerns us. 

I remember a trenchant professor, 
once observing of a girl in my class ;— 
“Well! Shakespeare says, ‘there’s noth- 
ing in a name, but there’s lots in Law- 
less’.” And Lizzie Lawless certainly 
gave no one any reason to believe, she 
had neglected the opportunity, so won- 
derfully offered, by her suggestive cog- 
nomen, to lend herself, to put it mildly, 
to a spirit of adventuré that left little 
to the imagination. 

What first suggested this article to 
my mind, although I may seem to have 
diverged somewhat, was the extraordi- 
nary and bewildering characteristics, 
displayed by the different chauffeurs 
whose romantic and fanciful names 
offer material for speculation. I dis- 
covered, that not infrequently, they were 
the son’s of decayed gentility,—fine fam- 
ilies, gone to seed. But more often, and 
this was particularly bewildering, they 
seemed to be a small town product. In- 
variably young and good looking. 

We had quite a little procession of 
them, for we engaged one after another, 
in quick succession. 

Thus there passed before us :—Earl, 
Cedric , Ormund, Clement, Royden, 
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Archibald, Raymond, Reginald and 
James. All more or less incompetent, 
but gay and venturesome. James was 
the only exception, his painstaking con- 
scientiousness and shabby appearance, 
was depressing, after the perfumed 
and careless elegance of Ormund, who 
treated us with a nice condescension 
and corrected the cook’s manners. It 
was easy enough to relegate him to that 
indefinite social limbo, that lies between 
the small town and city, and to infer 
that he belonged to the shiftless, half- 
educated, novel-reading class, whose 
mother, is perhaps, the daughter of a 
small town artisan—married to a travel- 
ing salesman—and whose imagination, 
stirred by the incessant appeal of the 
great city, dreaming of romance and 
riches over her first born, names him 
for the hero of the last novel. 

The great anomaly, however, was 
Cedric; a type sufficiently to be ac- 
counted for, and yet difficult to place. 
Possessing both physical grace, and 
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charm of manner; a good driver, but 
entirely irresponsible ; using the car for 
his own convenience, generally taking 
it for granted that a smiling apology 
covered all shortcomings, which it did, 
until he smashed up the machine on a 
joy ride. This of course, was too flag- 
rant. We discharged him but we never 
ceased to love him. His mother had 
been a lady’s maid, living in the society 
of a charming mistress, and enjoying 
her privilege to the utmost who married 
the butler and bestowed on her son, the 
name of an English gentleman; but no 
power on earth could ever make a gen- 
tleman of Cedric, so it was really ob- 
taining a name under false pretense. 
And this is the kind of a piratical prac- 
tice that makes so many misfits in life. 
I firmly believe if Cedric had had a 
mother who would have been capable 
of naming his “John,” he no doubt, 
would have developed into a s 'id citi- 
zen. 





Prepare 
By Arthur Lippincott Fullwood. 


Preparedness is in the air, 
You hear about it everywhere— 
It’s printed here and posted there; 


PREPARE! 


Prepare yourself to take up arms; 

To save your country’s towns and farms 

When threatened by Grim War's 
alarms 


PREPARE! 


Prepare to blister up your feet 
Parading nine miles down the street 
Beneath the sun’s most scorching heat 


PREPARE! 


Likewise prepare to pack your grip 
And start upon your Summer trip 
For Mountain Breeze or Ocean dip 


PREPARE! 


Prepare to sit, from Dawn’s first light 

With rod in hand, till cold, grey Night 

And wonder why the fish don’t bite 
PREPARE! 


To be a sun-baked, peeling wreck, 
And have your fiery, blistered neck 
Feel like that fool Boy’s, “Burning 
Deck” 
PREPARE! 


When — seated where the _ footlight 
glares— 

You seek surcease from humdrum cares 

To hear the same old gags and airs 


PREPARE! 


While picking out the cherries red 
That lurk in cocktails—so it’s said— 
To bear the morning’s aching head 


PREPARE! 


To argue on the White House race 
And which would most adorn the place, 
The Whiskers, or The Shaven Face 


PREPARE! 
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DO YOU PREFER TO GAMBLE? 


Then here are the odds!—mathematically exact—showing just 
what you are betting on. 


“Awake, U. S. A.,” by William Free- 
man [George H. Doran Company, $2}, 
is a definite book on preparedness, a 
book of analytical statistics in combina- 
tion with graphic charts which make 
startling revelations. 

This chart, one of a group of eighty 
such diagrams, is taken from the vol- 
ume. There’s a jolt in it for every 
serious-minded American citizen! 

We have availed ourselves of Mr. 
Freeman’s statement that he desires 
publicity for his facts, not for himself, 
by using a few editorially. 





Of peculiar interest to Californians 
is “Filibusters and Financiers, the Story 
of William Walker and His Associates,” 


by William O. Scroggs [MacMillin, 
2.50], for Walker, whom the author 
terms “the greatest of American filibus- 
ters,” set forth on his first expedition 
from San Francisco after establishing 
himself as a California. The career of 
the doctor-lawyer-editor-adventurer is 
the chief concern of the author, to- 
gether with a vivid picturization of the 
machinations of American capitalists, 
the designs of Walker upon Cuba and 
the efforts of the Central Americans to 
secure a joint protectorate of European 
powers to check the filibustering inva- 
sions of the United States. The King 
who Wouldn’t Stay Crowned (the title 
is mine) furnishes an amusing, but none 
the less illuminating example of Eng- 
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lish political expedients. In order to 
control Greytown and, incidentally the 
approach to the Nicaraguan Transit, 
the English conceived the idea of an 
independent kingdom under the suze- 
rainty of England. To accomplish this 
they captured an inoffensive negro and 
conveyed him to Jamaica for corona- 
tion. In the midst of the ceremony, 
however, the man became frightened, 
threw off the gorgeous raiment of 
worn-out officers clothing in which he 
had been attired, and climbed the high- 
est tree in the vicinage from which 
neither threats nor promises were suffi- 
cient to dislodge him. Even a casual 
reading of the vivid and exciting narra- 
tive gives one a much clearer under- 
standing of the attitude of our Central 
American neighbors toward Americans 
than a more concentrated perusal of 
purely historical writings, for the book 
is the none the less true because it is in- 
teresting. 





The author of “The Tourist’s North- 
west,” Ruth Kedsie Wood, F. R. G. S., 
[Dodd, Mead and Co., $1.75], likes to 
travel, knows how to travel, and likes to 
tell others how to travel. As a result 
she has become a successful specialist 
in guide books. In the present volume 
she tells what to see and how to see it 
in the Northwest—Puget Sound, the 
Columbia River, the Cascades, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, the National Glacier 
Park, and, in fact, all points of interest 
in the big States of Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. Also, there are a number 
of chapters on the most picturesque part 
of Canada—the Rockies, the Selkirks, 
Vancouver Island, and the whole Cana- 
dian Northwest. Railway and steam- 
ship routes, hotels, best itineraries, etc., 
are discussed in clear and _ practical 
form. The information given is up to 
date, as the book was written after a 
tour of investigation that has just been 
completed. And the author has the 
knack of making her guide books not 
only practical and accurate, but delight- 
fully entertaining. 





3ehold the Woman!” by T. Everett 
Harre [J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.35 
net], is a cruel story and yet of absorb- 
ing beauty. The leading figure is Mary 
of Egypt, the Alexandrian courtesan, 
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whose beauty was “the glory of Egypt.” 
The story is of a body, but a soul un- 
soiled. Some will call the book “im- 
moral” but there undoubtedly is a mag- 
nificent combination of oriental imagery, 
sensuous description, depth and under- 
standing. Magnificent, barbaric, cruel, 
corrupt, the splendid city of the 4th 
Century is described by Harre in a man- 
ner we feel to be authentic, we know to 
intensely human and dramatic. The 
story will be read and appreciated by 
those whose minds ascend above pru- 
dish criticisms. 





A certain make of automobile is pur- 
chased in spite of many jocular asper- 
sions, not because of them. Corre- 
spondence schools with their inverted 
postage stamps as evidence of college 
spirit and all the other ridiculous yarns 
likewise appeal to the much vaunted 
American sense of humor. And when 
one couples “home” with “correspond- 
ence school’ the eminence is reached. 
Nevertheless there have been received 
three books from the “Writers’ Library” 
of the Home Correspondence School of 
Springfield, Mass., together with “The 
Art of Public Speaking,” by J. Berg 
Esenwein and Dale Carnagey which in- 
dicate that there is the same genus of 
joke in the correspondence school idea 
as there is in a Ford passing a heavier 
car in the middle of a desert. The 
Ford get there! 

“The Art of Versification,” by J. 
3erg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor Rob- 
erts is a very complete, practical and 
helpful handbook on the principles of 
poetry and the composition of various 
forms of verse. One may be imbued 
with the essence of poetry, but without 
a knowledge of versification, in the 
words of Ole Reliable, “where is y’?” 
According to our California poet, Ed- 
win Markham, a poet must be both born 
and made; and this is a book to help 
make him, for the style is simple and di- 
rect with adequate definitions and ex- 
planations. 

Not the least value to be found in 
“how” books of the arts is the satisfac- 
tion the layman finds in an understand- 
ing of the artist’s efforts to produce an 
effect, while the blundering but aspiring 
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beginner will find hope and inspiration 
in the analization of the technique of 
oratory to be found in “The Art of Pub- 
lic Speaking.” The book is a compre- 
hensive treatise on public speaking 
based on common-sense with a disre- 
gard for wooden gestures and rules so 
often found in books of like type that 
is refreshing. 

To those possessing in any degree the 
powers of visualization, the appendix 
alone to “Writing for Vaudeville,” by 
Brett Page, is a treat. No book, and 
not even any magazine, has ever pro- 
duced complete specimens of the various 
vaudeville forms, but here we have nine 
full examples of the several vaudeville 
types from seven writers whose names 
are as widely known in vaudeville as 
Bernard Shaw’s name is recognized on 
the legitimate stage—Aaron Hoffman, 
Taylor Granville, Louis Weslyn, Edgar 
Allan Woolf, Arthur Denvir, Richard 
Harding Davis and James Madison, so 
that the temptation is to attempt a re- 
view of the appendix rather than the 
book proper. There can be no doubt, 
however, but that the book is a most 
valuable contribution, dealing as it does 
with an almost unexploited field, the 
vaudeville stage, from which the mone- 
tary returns to the author in many 
cases seem to be in inverse ratio to the 
time utilized in presentation and multi- 
plicity of characters. 

Whether read as an aid to playwrit- 
ing or for better understanding of the 
drama, “The Technique of Play Writ- 
ing,’ by Charlton Andrews, is decidedly 
worth while. The chapter on _ the 
placing of plays will undoubtedly be the 
first to be read by the ambitious tyro, 
but the zealous devote of art for art’s 
sake will carefully follow the exposition 
of a play’s development from the draft- 
ing of a plot through the selection of 
characters and construction of dialogue 
down through all the mechanics of play 
construction. The book is an untech- 
nical discussion of play writing tech- 
nique. 

These are but a few of the books from 
the “Writers’ Library” of the Home 
Correspondence School; first aid to 
writers. Their possession cannot but 
instill in the minds of the literati a de- 
sire to possess the whole library, be it 
ever so voluminous. 
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